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The most cheering business indication of the 
season is that the dry-goods market, having 
been put to a severe test, is much stronger than 


was supposed. At the first of two immense 
sales of cotton goods held here within a 


week, the quantity of goods required ex- 
ceeded that offered by nearly fifty per cent., 
while the prices ranged as near regular whole- 
sale figures as is usually expected at auctions ; 
the second sale exceeded the first in quantity, 
the demand for nearly double the 
amount of offered, while the prices 
sometimes fell below regular figures only two 
and a half per cent. Many of the goods are still 
to be manufactured. ‘These sales do not justify 
all the mill-owners in opening idle mills and in- 
creasing their stocks, but they show that the 
market is not, as was feared, overloaded with 
these goods, and that prices are already as low 
as they need to be. It is noticeable, too, that 
the buyers were not of the Mr. Toodles order, 
but were from the strongest wholesale houses in 
the country ; the same merchants are purchasing 
quite freely in the general market. 


Why ex-Doorkeeper Fitzhugh of the House of 
Representatives should bear all the blame of his 
official blunders and indiscretions does not 
plainly appear. The position which he occupied 
was not one which he seized and held of his own 
unaided will; he obtained it by the consent of a 
majority of the most prominent legislative body 
in America—a body which could have found at 
least a hundred thousand unoccupied patriots 
from among whom to select a doorkeeper. An 
honest man who proves unfit for an official posi- 
tion merits nothing worse than the pity of his 
fellow-men—indignation and contempt should 
be reserved for those through whose carelessness 
ead lack of conscience he attains to a seat which 
ae cannot fill, and the measure of the public 
feeling should be gauged by the prominence of 
the persons responsible for the outrage. 


being 


goods 


The joint resolution made known in the Pres- 
ident’s proclamation of the 25th inst. will, un- 
fortunately, be news to most people, but there 
is yet time in which to make a tolerable compli- 
ance with the spirit of the resolution. The 
compilation of local annals is absolutely neces- 
sary before general historians can be sure that 
the results of their own researches will be accu- 
rate and symmetrical. These same town his- 
tories whose formation the resolution advises can 
hardly fail, however imperfect they are, to be 
the nuclei of fragmentary contributions which 
may one day be fused into a harmonious whole. 
Let town historians be appointed at once ; the 
feeblest efforts of the poorest of them will con- 
stitute a more respectable memorial of our bun- 
dredth Independence Day than all the cases of 
fire-works which are awaiting purchasers. 


From the first whisper of the Emma Mine 
scandal we have given General Schenck the 
benefit of every doubt, and blamed him only for 
those things wherein he failed to appreciate the 
high obligations under which he was placed by 
his office. The result of the Congressional in- 
vestigation seems to justify our caution, In the 
unanimous report rendered Thursday, and in 
the speeches made on that occasion, General 
Schenck is at once censured vindicated, 
Censured because it was not proper for an 
American minister at the Court of St. James to 
connect himself as a director with an American 
Mining Company with its headquarters in Lon- 
don, and asa speculator in its shares. Vindi- 
cated, in that the Committee does not believe 
that he was guilty of fraud or of fraudulent in- 
tent. <A resolution setting forth this conclusion 
was appended. It is fair to add that unanimity 
was secured through a compromise, the Repub- 
licans accepting the report on condition that the 
administration should not be condemned. 


and 


Something of a change has come over the as- 
pect of the Winslow extradition case since our 
last statement. At the expiration of the time 
for which he was remanded to prison he was 
again remanded ; and it is understood that the 
law-officers of the crown admit, in the main, 
the soundness of Mr. Fish’s reasons for demand- 
ing the extradition. Parliament has called for 
the correspondence, and there is every indication 
of a surrender on the part of the Government. 
Meanwhile, the Lawrence smuggling case, which 
has commanded much attention in this country 
under the extradition laws, has been unexpect- 
edly set at rest by his confession of guilt in the 
matter of forgeries with which he was charged. 
The British minister objected to his being tried 
for smuggling, but his confession has set him at 
liberty on bail, and there is no reason why he 
should not become a valuable witness for the 
Government in the prosecution of the numerous 
smugglers of whose guilt he is supposed to be 
aware. It looks, therefore, as though the Ash- 
burton Treaty were safe for the present. 

Compared with our own, the English May 
anniversaries have a surprising vitality. We 
read this week of the ‘* uncomfortable over- 





crowding ” of many of the meetings in London 





and we have ocalar proof of the overcrowding 
of the religions papers with the proceedings and 
speeches. But London is within easy reach of 
all Englishmen, and the obstacle of space does 
not operate there as here; besides our friends 
over the way cling to customs with a reverence 
Which seems not to be of New 
World people. There would be reason to regret 
the decline of interest 
this side if a 


characteristic 


in our anniversaries on 
interest in the societies 
themselves came with it; but happily such doe 
not appear to be the case. 


decline of 





HOME MISSION JUBILEES. 


HE historical sketch of Congregationalism 

and Preshyterianism in Indiana, read before 
the State Congregational Association by Rev. 
Joseph E. Roy, Secretary of the Home Mission 
Board, takes the reader back to the pioneer days 
of half a century ago and more, when Rey. Orin 
Fowler of the Connecticut Society covered ten 
counties with his circuit, and men went ten, 
fifteen and twenty miles to hear him; when Rev. 
Isaac Reed of Middlebury College rode seven 
hundred miles on a preaching campaign in Ken- 
tucky; when Rev. John Ross reported Fort 
Wayne as a ‘most unpromising” field, having 
braved wolves and snow-storm and cold which 
froze the wheels of his wagon fast in the mud, 
to get there; when Rev. M. M. Post and ** young 
Edward 0. their bridal 


Hovey” made 


tours 


along the Maumee by ‘* canoe, ox-wagon and 
pirogue”; when Chicago was unknown; and 


when across the Mississippi French Catholie 
priests burned Protestant Bibles. Reminiscences 
like these suggest a query or two: How much of 
this country has a right to celebrate the ‘* Cen- 
tennial?” What was Indiana in 1776? Where- 
fore does lowa put up a Centennial headquarters 
or Kansas make believe she has seen a hundred 
years, or Oregon hurrah over the Declaration of 
Independence? Old maps somehow show, that, 
save a narrow strip of territory along the Atlan- 
tie coast, only the wilderness can claim to rejoice 
over the great things of to-day. We cannot 
trace the lines or find the names of Ohio, or 
Michigan, or Indiana, or Illinois, or Kentucky, 
or Tennessee, nor locate a single one of their 
towns and cities; and as for the great country 
west of the Mississippi, we have to consider it 
from the view point of 1776 asa lavish indul- 
gence of nature, not to be accounted for in the 
economy of creation, and having no prospect of 
ever celebrating anything but Spanish adventure 
and the Indian whoop. More than half the 
country has but a fifty or sixty years’ history; 
much of it less than that, 

Mr. Roy’s sketch is valuable as showing what 
share the churches of two large denominations 
have had in shaping this history. Although it 
relates to a single State, it doubtless represents 
also the history of the other Western States in 
this respect. It gives us glimpses of the men 
who toiled in that section in early years, of the 
work of the Connecticut Missionary Society, of 
the United Domestic Missionary Society of New 
York, and finally of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, which was organized fifty years 
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ago. The main interest of the paper lies, how- 
ever, in {he illustration it gives us of the weak- 
ness of a denominational name, as between Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians, compared with 
the hold the interests of Christ’s Church bas 
had and continues to have on the individual 
members of both bodies. For instance, we 
fairly draw from Mr. Roy’s facts that if Presby- 
terianism has had a sturdy growth in Indiana, 
it is because, with cheerful indifference to names 
and minor points of faith and polity, Congrega- 
tional ministers organized apd preached to 
Presbyterian churches when it seemed expedient, 
and Congregational funds from the East found 
their way to the support of Presbyterian inter- 
ests. Indeed, the Secretary himself sets us all 
wondering what might have been, *‘if the Con- 
gregational appropriation of ministers and money 
and people to Indiana had not been cast into 
another mold, and if the way of the churches, 
which worked so well in Asia Minor, had been 
allowed to try itself in that State.” But as we 
find, on the other hand, that ‘*the improved 
theology of New England, as cast into the lump 
of Scotch-Irish divinity, has leavened it to such 
an extent that now the two elements dwell to- 
gether in quiescence, Congregationalism must 
feel that it has its compensation in ministering 
to the outward progress of Indiana Presbyteri- 
anism. When the ‘‘centennial” of these two 
denominations comes ‘around in the West, the 
historian, we must believe, will have to record a 
still larger increase of the non-denominational 
feeling among the members of these two 
churches, and a,still happier relationship be- 
tween them growing out of more earnest mutual 
work in the cause of the Master. 





FIVE CENTENNIAL HINTS. 
T is beginning to dawn on the mind of the 
people of this country that the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia is worth seeing; that 
it is worth taking one’s wife to see; that the boys 
and girls over twelve years of age ought to go 
too; that great sacrifices, if necessary, should be 
made rather than that this unique opportunity 
should be lost. In countless households the 
Committee of Ways and Means is already sit- 
ting, and the appropriation bills are sure to be 
framed and passed unanimously in accordance 
with its reeommendations. It may be a not un- 
welcome contribution to the debates if we take 
this occasion to throw out a few hints, drawn 
from personal knowledge of this and other simi- 
lar occasions, and calculated to prevent novices 
in such expeditions from the commission of 
errors fatal to their full enjovment. 

1. In the first place, Mr. Chairman (of the 
committee aforesaid), be assured that the ex- 
tent, magnificence and interest of the exhibi- 
tion have not been overrated. The newspaper 
correspondents, who are busy picking up details 
or criticizing points of management, and who 
affect, besides, the co€mopolitan, xi] admirari 
tone, do scanty justice to it. It is all that fancy 
paints it, and more. It will bewilder, amuse 
and instruct you to a degree dependent upon 
the spirit in which you survey it and the time 
you are able to devote to it. The longer you 
can study it the better; but a flying visit of a 
single day is far preferable to none at all. 
Though from such an inspection you can 
scarcely bring away more than a vague general 
impression, yet this impression you will never 
lose. It will widen for your life-time vour con- 
ceptions of the world in which you live and the 
nations that are now to you but so many names 
in the geography. It will give you in concen- 
trated form the same kind of mental culture 
which comes (of course in larger measure) from 
foreign travel. 

2. In planning for your excursion, particu- 
Jarly if it is to be brief, beware of one false and 
fatal piece of economy. Save money, if you 





will, by taking excursion trains, by carrying 
your own lunch, by finding cheap lodgings ; but 
do not undertake to make your wife walk 
through any part of the exhibition where she 
‘an ride. The moment you get her inside the 
gates—no matter how fresh and strong she feels 
—put her in one of the comfortable rolling 
chairs, with a polite attendant to push it (at 
sixty cents per hour, or thirty-five cents per 
hour if you choose to do the work yourself), 


and save her from the inevitable, terrible 


fatigue which steals over those who rashly 
start afoot, and, before long, incapacitates 


them for enjoyment, or enterprise, or enthusi- 
asm. If you are wise, you will take a chair 
yourself ; for the strongest man will find walking 
and standing on a hard floor a severe day’s 
work, and it is a foolish mistake to allow the 
mind, on such an occasion, to be annoyed and 
distracted by the sufferings of the body. We 
noticed at Philadelphia, the other day, that the 
ladies were extensively patronizing the rolling- 
chairs, while the men appeared 
ashamed to make such a confession of weakness. 
But that will not last long. It is far more 
ridiculous, besides being painful, to be cut short 


somewhat 


in your contemplation of a universe of wonder- 
ful and beautiful things by the vulgar throbbings 
of outrageous toes, or the creeping agonies that 
will traverse the most Herculean calves, or snug- 
gle in the small of even Samson’s back. 

3. Don’t go ina large party; or, if you do, 
separate from the crowd when you get inside, 
and perform your sight-seeing in groups of four 
or five at most. The pleasure of drifting 
through the Exposition is destroyed when you 
are dragged. You can made an appointment to 
meet your friends at a certain hour and place, 
and then, on the way home, if they overwhelm 
you with accounts of what they saw and you did 
not, you will without doubt be able to repay 
them in kind. 

4, Those who can spend but one day must be 
content with a general survey; and we think 
that this is also the best way to begin a longer 
stay. We suggest the following plan: Take 
chairs at the gate, and be wheeled for three 
hours through the main building; then, as rap- 
idly as your curiosity will permit, through 
Machinery Hall. Dismiss the chairs—say after 
four hours—and take the steam railway for a 
trip around the grounds, Give an hour to lunch 
at some one of the restaurants; after lunch, take 
chairs again for an hour in the Government 
building, and, if you wish, the woman’s building 
opposite. Agricultural Hall and Horticultural 
Hall must be visited, but need not be traversed 
in detail. A good look at the interiors must 
suffice. Memorial Hall, containing the treas- 
ures of art, may be taken last, and examined 
more or less thoroughly, as the remainder of time 
and strength may serve. If you go to look at 
the pictures early in the day, you will destroy 
your power to carry out the rest of the pro- 
gramme. ‘That occupation is too seductive and 
exhausting. 

5. And this brings us to our final point. 
Make your first trip to Philadelphia 0w—just 
as soon as you can. The weather is lovely at 
this season—having all the brilliancy of summer, 
without its torrid heat. We hear people talking 
of going later,—‘* when things are in better or- 
der.” That is nonsense. It is true that, here 
and there, boxes are lying, not yet unpacked ; 
but the grandeur and practical completeness of 
the whole will not be sensibly increased by time. 
We are inclined to doubt whether the gain in 
that respect will not be more than counterbal- 
anced by the loss, in some measure, of that 
freshness, of luster which now pervades the scene. 
But, above all, if you go now, you will have 
time to arrange for another visit, if you should 
feel so inclined. An excellent plan it would be 
for pater familias to make a reconnoissance now, 





and get his soul fired with enthusiasm and bis 
mind stored with such practical knowledge of 
the ground as to fit him for subsequent skillful 
guidance of his family party. We met one wor- 
thy gentleman at the Exposition, last week, who 
was practicing this very wise system ; but, un- 
fortunately for his scheme, the witchery of the 
place so overcame him that he abandoned his 
first intention, secured rooms at one of the big 
Centennial hotels, and telegraphed to his wife 
and daughter to come on at once. 





THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 
VHE New York Tribune presents a careful 
statement of the relative strength of the 
respective Presidential candidates before the 
Republican nominating convention. ‘They stand 
as follows : 
Mr. Blaine ; . : ‘ 


262 votes 


Secretary Bristow. ‘ aie 
Senator Morton : ‘ ; 110 si 
Senator Conkling i ‘ —. ae - 
Gov. Hartranft ‘ : 58 a 
Gov. Hayes - R ‘ . 46 a 
Postmaster General Jewell . 10 os 
Minister Washburne 1 e 


Three hundred and seventy-eight votes 
are necessary to a choice. 


This estimate does not, however, indicate the 
real relative strength of the candidates. . The 
case is one which may illustrate the aphorism, 
The last shall be first and the first last. In 
other words, Mr. Washburne is looming up as ¢ 
possible candidate, the more possible because 
little discerned. In the House of Representa- 
tives he was the persistent foe to jobs and job- 
bery, at a time when liberal appropriations were 
much more popular than now. He was efficient 
as our Minister in Paris during the Franco- 
Prussian war. His absence from home politics 
has saved him from political enemies, and 
though he has little political strength in the 
opening of the convention, there is little feeling 
concentrated against him. He is a Western 
man. The fact that he has had no occasion to 
take very prominent part in the discussion of 
the financial question will probably add to his 
‘‘availability” before the convention, if not de- 
fore the people. Mr. Blaine lacks 117 votes of 
the necessary majority. Where will he get 
them ? Not by bargain and sale. He is not a 
market-man ; if he was, the delegates on whose 
votes he depends are not for sale. If he is nom- 
inated it can only be by a transfer to him of the 
votes pledged now to some candidate of reform, 
and it is more probable that they and his own 
delegates will unite on some third man. Who 
is this ‘* Great Unknown”? Just now it looks 
as if it might be Minister Washburne. 

It is pretty evident that the issue between the 
politicians and political reform will be definitely 
made in the convention. ‘The President’s nom- 
ination of Don Cameron as Secretary of War is 
generally regarded, both by Mr. Conkling’s 
friends and by his foes, as a presidential decla- 
ration in his favor. The facts, as interpreted 
by the political newspapers, are these: The 
Pennsylvania delegation is instructed to yote for 
Goy. Hartranft. But this will be only a com- 
plimentary vote. It will then seek the next 
best man, and it is believed will entrust itself to 
Senator Cameron’s guidance. He is the Penn- 
sylvania Diogenes. In consideration of his son’s 
nomination as Secretary of War he proposes to 
conduct them in their quest to Senator Conk- 
ling, General Grant’s candidate. We have not 
seen the papers passed between the high con- 
tracting parties; but if this is not their sub- 
stance the Conkling organs do their candidate 
a gross injustice. He will go before the conven- 
tion as the representative of the market system 
in politics. And the only probable effect of this 
endeavor to add to his strength will be to com- 
pel a combination of, the delegates who favor 
Blaine and Bristow, or a tast majority of them, 
on some ticket that can command the united 
vote, If any process of transfer should give the 
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nomination to either Morton or Conkling he 
will not bave the Democratic party alone to 
beat. A third ticket, on a reform basis, will 
be the almost inevitable result. 

The political possibilities of the Democratic 
convention are not a subject for calculation. 
There is no telling what will be done by the 
successor of a convention that almost nominated 
(‘hief-Justice Chase on a free-soil and war plat- 
form, and ended by nominating Goy. Seymour, 
with a record so radically different. But the 
recent retirement of Mr. Marble, who was a 
Tilden man, from the New York World, and 
the capture of the State Convention of Ohio by 
the advocates of inflation, do not indicate that 
the candidate who would be strongest before the 
people will be the strongest in the Conyen- 
tion. It now seems probable that the party will 
propound a platform as explicit on finance as its 
platform four years ago was on tariff, and will 
not nominate upon it any one whose ‘ availa- 
bility” has been impaired by any pronounced 
opinions in favor of an honest currency. 





THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 

HE mass meeting at Philadelphia last week 

—or rather the meetings, for the ‘‘ overflow ” 
filled a large church, and overflowed again and 
filled the street—in support of the Sunday clos- 
ing of the Centennial is only one indication of 
the popular sentiment on this subject. The best 
of the secular papers sustain the Commission. 
The Methodists, the Presbyterians and the Bap- 
tists all chance to be in council at this time, and 
they have all passed, unanimously and enthusias- 
tically, resolutions in support of the action of the 
Commission. The exhibitors have been inter- 
viewed and with but very few exceptions are 
earnestly agreed in demanding this day of rest 
for themselves. The Commissioners are in 
receipt of numerous private letters commending 
the stand that they have taken. The discussion 
has disclosed the fact that to open on Sunday 
would violate a law of Pennsylvania as old as the 
State itself, for William Penn was its author, 
and would also violate the law of Congress con- 
stituting the Commission, since it provided for 
the maintenance of all State laws, and the sub- 
jection of the Commissioners to them. On the 
other hand, very little*sentiment has been devel- 
oped in favor of a Sunday opening. The appeal 
to workingmen has met with no response. The 
pressure in favor of a Sunday opening has been 
purely local, and even in Philadelphia very few 
influential men are among its adherents. The 


_ prominent clergymen who were promised have 


not come to its support. It now appears prob- 
able that the only durable effect of the discussion 
will be to demonstrate that Sunday has a warmer 
place in the affections of the American people 
than even the ministers and the religious press 
have heretofore supposed. 





THE NEWS FROM EUROPE. 
AT the situation grows serious in Eu- 

rope, giving speculators a chance to esti- 
mate the probabilities of a general war. It 
appears that the three great powers—namely, 
Austria, Germany and Russia — gave serious 
offense to other governments, especially that of 
England, by failing to invite them to participate 
in the Berlin Conference. England, through 
her Minister, Earl Derby, promptly makes this 
dissatisfaction known by a diplomatic note, and 
backs it up by sending iron-clads and troops to 
the Mediterranean in view of a possible call for 
active service. 

The Conference in question at Berlin is now 
reported as having decided that the three powers 
concerned had a moral right to obtain the ful- 
fillment of the Sultan’s contract, as set forth 
and agreed to in the ‘‘Andrassy Note ” of a few 
months ago. As yet the Sultan has done noth- 
ing toward carrying out his part of the agree- 


ment, thereby encouraging the fanaticism of his 
Moslem subjects, and by his hesitation precipi- 
tating the Salonica affair. The Conference: re- 
sulted in a demand on the Porte for a two 
months’ armistice, during which it is hoped 
that an agreement, on the basis of the ‘‘Andrassy 
Note,” will be reached. The Porte is called 
upon to restore the Christian property which 
has been destroyed and to aid the owners in re- 
covering from the losses to which they have 
been subjected, to withdraw its troops from the 
insurgent territory, excepting six fortified towns, 
until complete pacification is effected, and not 
to require Christians to lav down their arms 
until Moslems are ready to lay down theirs. 
Substantially this requires from the Porte 
about the same concessions as were granted after 
the insurrection of 1860 at Damascus, but the 
latest despatches indicate a growing hostility on 
the part of the Moslem population to any com- 
promise favoring the Christians, and it is prob- 
ably on account of this fanatical feeling that the 
Sultan and his advisers are disposed to fall back 
upon the already violated Treaty of Paris, claim- 
ing the right under its guarantees to manage 
their own affairs, and trusting to the general 
dread of a European war to keep the great Pow- 
ers from coming to blows. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the utmost efforts have 
failed to pacify the insurgents, that the revolt 
still shows signs of becoming more widespread 
than it now is, and that Turkey’s credit is good- 
for-nothing when it comes to raising money for 
current expenses. On the faithfulness of her 
Moslem troops Turkey can always depend, 
whether she has wherewithal to pay them with 
or not, but such a war of repression as this 
promises to be cannot be successfully waged 
without ready money and a good deal of it. 





NOTES. 

—Although there was very little prospect a year 
ago that either the Northern or Southern Presby- 
terian Assemby would bring up the subject of 
fraternal relations again very soon, neither of 
them, it seems, has been quite ready to adjourn 
in 76 without offering at least to express to the 
other its good will. The Assembly North voted 
on Friday, ‘‘amid profound applause,” to tele- 
graph to the Assembly South that its united and 
hearty wish is that at the earliest practicable 
moment a correspondence may be established 
between them, with the view of establishing fra- 
ternal relations ‘‘on terms of perfect equality and 
reciprocity,” without reference to the facts of the 
past. The Savannah Assembly replied on the 
next day as follows: ‘‘In order to show our dis- 
position to remove on our part all real or seeming 
hindrance to friendly feeling, the Assembly ex- 
plicitly declares that while condemning certain 
acts and deliverances of the Northern General 
Assembly, no acts or deliverances of the Southern 
General Assembly are to be construed or admitted 
as impugning in any way the Christian character 
of the Northern General Assembly, or of the his- 
torical bodies of which it is the successor.’’ This 
looks like shaking hands. 

—The Society of the Army of the Potomac, 
General Winfield 8S. Hancock, President, holds its 
Seventh Annual Re-union at the Academy of 
Music, in Philadelphia, Tuesday, the 6th of June. 
The Oration will be delivered by General John A. 
Dix, and the Poem by Mr. William Winter, of 
.New York. The meeting of various Corps be- 
longing to the Army of the Potomac will be held 
June 5th. ‘The Society of the Army of the Cum- 
berland, General P. H. Sheridan, President, and 
the Society of the Army of the James, General 
A. H. Terry, President, meet in Philadelphia 
June 6th and 7th. 


—There was a general disposition on the part of 
liquor dealers in this city to yield in outward 
appearance at least to the fiat of the Police Board. 
It was found necessary to make only sixty-eight 
arrests, which is a notable falling off from the five 
hundred or so of a week ago. On Saturday there 
was a German indignation meeting, whereat an 
“agitation committee” was appointed. It is 
understood, moreover, that the Board of Aldermen 
is opposed to the action of the police. All these 





we may assume are the beer drinkers, and it is 








curious that they and not the whiskey drinkers 
are the first to come promptly to the rescue of 
their beverage. The rest, however, from the poor 
wretches who are now sleeping off their Sunday's 
debauch to the rich dealers who sold them liquor, 


will be heard from in due time. Of course the 
police are right in enforcing this and all the laws 
on the Statute book. If the laws are wrong in the 
opinion of the majority they can be amended or 
repealed, but we hope this is not the destiny of 
the Excise Law. Our German fellow citizens have 
enough privileges in this country over those which 
they left at home to justify Americans in claiming 
some concessions to established custom. 





AGRICULTURAL AND SPECULATIVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 2th, 1876. 

( | ges of the pleasantest things about visiting 

the Exposition is the feeling that one has, 
immediately on passing the turnstile, that one is 
ina foreign land. The styles of all the buildings 
which are seen, although they may be criticised 
by artists and architects, are different from or- 
dinary constructions, and there is nothing to re- 
mind one that he is in the sober-going State of 
Pennsylvania. Even the long avenue of State 
buildings does not impress one with the idea of 
anything but that each State has decided to have 
a good time and has taken this method of express- 
ingit. The houses of the English Commission have 
a rather more solid, business-like air—something 
as John Bull himself has, whether he is at home 
or abroad—and we have been told that the large 
one which contains the offices is furnished in an 
extremely elegant and truly Eastlake style; the 
exterior is very much like some of the old houses 
in Chester, having like them timbers outside and 
long rows of windows, of various kinds, embayed 
or aleoved, and with little panes of glass set in 
lead. Connecticut has an appropriate little house 
with the long ‘‘lean-to” roof and stove chimney 
of our forefathers, and the New Jersey house is a 
bewildering eruption of roof and windows, which 
would be very picturesque were it not that it isa 
little crowded by other buildings. The morning 
on which the above observations were made was 
so bright and cheerful that we decided to walk the 
whole length of the State Avenue on our way to 
Agricultural Hall, where we had an errand; we 
were not only going to examine the exhibits, but 
we were to see about sending corn to Egypt. 
Jacob and his brethren wanted to get corn from 
Egypt but we were desirous of sending some 
thither. Our party of three, one of whom is an 
agriculturist, one an ex-soldier, and the third a 
person who has no business in life but to look on, 
had, the day previous, been in Egypt, which 
means, of course, the Egyptian section in the Main 
Hall (for one almost involuntarily falls into a 
practice of saying, ‘‘ Let us go to Japan,” or “ to 
Norway,” or ‘‘to Egypt”), and the agricultural 
member had taken great interest in the boxes of 
beans, wheat, barley, and of Indian corn, But 
the specimens of the last-named cereal were not 
satisfactory to this critical minded person, and 
there was a long discussion of the capacities of 
the Egyptian climate for the growth of maize. It 
had a cloudless sky and a hot sun, and although 
deficient in water after the regular rising of the 
Nile, that was made up by irrigation; clearly 
Egypt was able to producehandsome maize, and 
something ought to be done about it at once. The 
agriculturist went around after that, evidently 
revolving mighty things. The other articles had 
very little charm ; the square, dish-shaped camel- 
saddles only called forth a question on the food 
of camels, and whether they ate corn, and the 
beautiful embroidered gauzes and velvets, the 
elegant horse and saddle trappings, even a model 
of the great pyramid itself elicited no enthusiasm 
—nothing had any interest, until in looking over 
the specimens of raw cotton, a label was noticed, 
on which it was stated that the seed had been sent 
from South Carolina. This suggested an idea. If 
cotton seed were in demand in Egypt from Amer- 
ica, other seeds might be also, and why not send 
them some corn and see if they could not raise 
“something decent” from our seed? A Com- 
missioner was found who expressed great pleas- 
ure at the idea, and said that part of his business 
was to take back all kinds of seeds, and that he 
should wish to have corn included. And the re- 
sult was that our whole party was going down the 
State avenue at an early hour next morning on 
this errand of sending corn to Egypt. None of 
us had taken to the agricultural building before, 
although we had been in Philadelphia two weeks, 
ealled ourselves old settlers, and thought we knew 





all about the Exposition, But we found we had 
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been very narrow-minded and provincial in our 
views, for here a small new world opened upon us, 
of which we had not dreamed. Under a grove of 
mingled cedars and maples, whose light and dark 
foliage beautifully mingled and contrasted, were 
seats and tables at which people sat and drank 
beer, while a large restaurant beyond opened a 
long reach of bright, pleasant arcades, and the 
towers of Agricultural Hall dominated over all, 
making a stately back-ground. Streams of people 
poured in and out of the great doors, and we 
joined the throng entering the hall, preparing 
ourselves, as one always must before entering any 
of the great Exhibition buildings, to have one 
long look down the whole vast length. The view 
down this hall is even pleasanter than that in the 
main building—which, although Jonger, is more 
broken by reason of the soda-water fountains, 
which are not pleasant to the eye although good 
for drink; and in Agricultural Hall the roof is 
arched, so that the light streams down from above 
with something of the same effect that it bas in 
acathedral. After this first general look at the 
encompassed vastness, we were ready to turn our 
eyes to the particular things around us. Rhine- 
land greeted us first with a well-marshalled array 
of bottles, each one looking as innocent as if 
Solomon had never said severe things about its 
eontents. Then Brazil showed an elaborate cas- 
tellated front, not quite so ornate as that which 
sets off her exhibit in the main hall, but still quite 
imposing, and to walk inside was to bave very 
fully the feeling that we had stepped into a foreign 
land without the trouble of taking a long voyage. 
Above hung skins of animals and snakes, and be- 
low, sections of the native woods in polished 
array made bases for the otherwise ugly columns 
that support the roof. One had strongly the im- 
pression that one was walking among a great deal 
of what is called ‘‘the raw material,” and there 
is pleasure in that. After one has for months 
drunk chicory coffee, it is satisfaetory to see bush- 
els and bushels of real unground coffee, which 
must be the pure stuff; and after one’s soul has 
been exacerbated by the way in which the 
veneered wood of tables and chairs cracks and 
peels off, it is pleasing to see whole trunks of 
solid mahogany and ebony and satin-wood, and 
know that the tree itself is sound to the core, not 
merely an outside surface. 

The separate State exhibits were, many of them, 
very incomplete as yet; but Massachusetts had 
averaged her potato crops in a series of maps, 
eccentric-looking but instructive, and had a seec- 
tion of the Old Elm from the Common. Con- 
necticut had got on no farther than a center-piece 
of corn, upon which the agriculturist at once 
fastened an eagle eye. 

Wisconsin and Oregon both presented goodly 
shows from forest, field, and stream. Neither 
New England nor the Middle States ean beat 
young Oregon in the size of her grains and grasses. 
With us, if clover wished to grow five feet high. 
the early frosts of autumn would nip its presump- 
tion and cut down to our ordinary modest level, 
and red-top would be similarly treated. All aspi- 
rations of that sort our early and late cold weath- 
er deals with most promptly, so one can only sigh 
and wish that among the many improvements 
and discoveries of the age somebody would invent 
a way to improve ourclimate. The man who will 
do that, and the other man who finds a chemical 
that can dissolve all the granite ledges and bowl- 
ders and flat rocks of New England into fine black 
soil, would have no difficulty in getting a patent 
on his discovery. Who would not he willing to 
pay for a preventive of the early frosts of autumn 
and the late ones of spring! What farmer on the 
shores of New England or among the mountains, 
with mowing lots full of flat rock, and pasture 
lands where the granite ledge is a more frequent 
outlook than grass, but would hail with delight 
the chance to crumble their grayness into fine 
dark soil, and see the greenness of grass where 
ecewhile there had been nothing but seanty brown 
moss ! 

The flax was no larger than that of Egypt, but 
the wheat, in the judgment of all the party, was 
better, the grains, as seen in the glass jars, being 
larger and fuller, and of a better color. 

Then we walked into the domains of King Cot- 
ton; here were piled up sample bales from all 
parts of the world ; and in the center flourished a 
cotton-plant, its white down just starting from 
the bolls. Peru, Australia, Asia Minor, Egypt, 
the United States, each had great bolls, and each, 
in our unprejudiced opinions, looked the best. 
But two of us were filled with astonishment that 
all the world had gone to raising cotton with so 


The ex-soldier felt that a shower of questions 
were in the air and might pelt down upon him 
at once; he began to answer before we asked 
them. ‘‘Ilt was discovered during our late war,” 
he began, in a historical tone, ‘‘that the cotton 
importation from the Southern States was of the 
greatest importance to England and other coun- 
tries in Europe. The distress among the cotton- 
spinners in Great Britain was very great when 
the imports from the Southern States were cut 
off. As you all remember, the women gathered 
round the cotton bales when at last some were 
brought, and kissed them with tears, because 
they meant work, and work meant bread for their 
children. Naturally the attention of the nations 
was turned to those other countries which could 
raise cotton, and India, Egypt, Australia, all of 
them were stimulated to produce as much as they 
could. And here you see the results—fine cotton 
from all parts of the world; none, however, any 
better than our own Sea Island cotton.” 

The ex-soldier stopped here rather suddenly, 
for the agriculturist seemed to have been again 
struck with an idea at the mention of the seed 
being sent to Egypt, and suddenly ejaculating, 
“My corn, my corn,” rushed off, leaving us in 
doubt as to what the exclamation meant. The 
two exhibitors from Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, however, suddenly began to show great ani- 
mation, though only the tops of their heads could 
be seen from where we stood, and presently the 
agriculturist came back, joy beaming in every fea- 
ture. ‘I have arranged to buy all the corn,” said 
he, ‘‘and we will send Egypt a fine lot. How 
eurious that the Yankee fields of the New World 
should be sending their riches to the oldest nation 
in the Old World. I hope it will do well there. 
Think of the ‘fellahin’ who will hoe the crop 
springing from that seed! Dear me, I wish I 
eould send them some light hoes of American 
make instead of the clumsy things they use.” 

We comforted him by telling him that the Khe- 
dive had his eyes open, and had already intro- 
duced them and that the percentage of backaches 
had perceptibly lessened since the use of them. 
So having settled the future corn crop of Egynt 
we felt at liberty to go on through the building. 

k. 

MR. BEECHER AT THE CORNELL 

UNIVERSITY. 
From Pror. HJALMAR H. BOYESEN 
Irnaca, N. Y., May 24th, 1876. 
-YOME three years ago Hon. Henry W. Sage, of 
kK) Brooklyn, built a very beautiful Gothic 
chapel on the University campus, and his son, 
Mr. Dean Sage, added a liberalendowment. Dur- 
ing the present and the past year many eminent 
ministers of various Christian denominations 
have preached before the University, but the 
eapacity of the chapel was never really tested 
until last Sunday, when Mr. Beecher was an- 
nounced to occupy the pulpit. 
Anticipating a rush, the University authorities 
had issued about 650 tickets to students and 
faculty ; as, however, there were at the hour of 
service still some seats unoccupied, the doors were 
opened and a crowd of farmers and their families 
who had come in from the surrounding country 
immediately poured into the church, filling the 
aisles, the windows, and even the pulpit plat- 
form. When Mr. Beecher rose to speak he beck- 
oned to an old farmer and seated him in the chair 
which he had himself been occupying, which 
caused great enthusiasm among the students. 
Mr. Beecher chose his text from 1 Corinthians 
ii. 2: ‘‘ For I determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 
He began with a very vivid characterization of 
Paul, briefly pointing out the various influences, 
Hebrew and Roman, which had asserted them- 
selves in his early life, and showing how, after his 
conversion, he curbed his strong personality, 
always subordinating it to the will of his Master. 
The civilization of Ancient Greece was then 
sketched in its leading features, the fastidious 
culture and self-complacency of the audience 
whom the apostle was addressing, and the appar- 
ent absurdity of preaching to them a God who 
was crucified. Paul might have emphasized the 
heroic features in Christ's life, his benevolent care 
for the sick, the poor and the needy, his early 
precociousness in the temple, the power of his 
teachings over the popular mind ; but he avoided 
giving prominence to this, and preached persist- 
ently what to Greeks must have appeared like 
folly—a God of suffering. 
Mr. Beecher then asserted, with that fervid im- 








much zeal as this exhibit would seem to indicate. 





the superior nobility of the Christian ideal of a 
compassionate, self-sacrificing, suffering God in 
contra-distinetion to the serenely sensuous ideal 
of the Greek and the majestic embodiment of 
strength which the Roman worshiped: He dwelt 
especially upon the innate dignity of suffering, 
the loving adaptability to human needs in that 
God who is capable of suffering, all of which he 
gathered into the expressive phrase—the mother- 
hood of God. This naturally led to the question, 
whether we could have any really personal rela- 
tions with God. Mr. Beecher, speaking, as he said, 
from his own experience, felt sure that such a 
relation was not only possible, but that there was 
no true happiness on earth without it. He char- 
acterized the various notions of people concern- 
ing God; they were fond of addressing those 
qualities in him which were beyond the reach of 
their understanding—his omnipotence, his omnis- 
cience, his omnipresence; but far surer of  re- 
sponse was the direct agonized ery for help in 
some great personal need. The mother praying 
for the life of her dying child would not be likely 
to indulge in long Latin polysyllables. In the per- 
son of Christ God had drawn near enough to us 
to be within reach of the plainest words. 

Mr. Beecher asserted his own strong belief in 
the divinity of Christ ; if his audience, however, 
merely believed him to be an ideal man, or some 
kind of a manifestation of God, he would still try 
to make himself intelligible to them and to benefit 
them as far as he could. The tide of unbelief 
which was now sweeping over the world marked 
an era of transition. The processes by which 
God moved the world onward were manifold, and 
by reason of their largeness were not always to 
be fathomed by human vision. Scientifie investi- 
gation, philosophic speculation—in fact, all sin- 
cere inquiry for truth—must in the end benefit 
the cause of truth. Even in resisting the on- 
coming tide, the churches that rigidly clung to 
their creeds were unconsciously modified, insen- 
sibly adapting themselves to the changed modes 
of thought. Those who held fast to worn-out 
beliefs which were once excellent, standing aloof 
from the great movements of the age, were like 
the leaves of the white-oak and the beech, which 
cling, brown and sapless, to the boughs all winter 
long, when other trees have shed their leaves. 
But when spring comes, and the young shoots be- 
gin to swellin the bud, they are pushed off, and 
the tree clotbes itself in fresh green foliage. 

With an earnest exhortation to the young men 
to be pure and upright in life and thought, and a 
prayer for the continued success of the University, 
Mr. Beecher closed his sermon. The students 
and the rural visitors all joined heartily in the 
concluding hymn, and were then dismissed with 
the benediction. 

Judging by the expression of opinion which I 
have heard, Mr. Beecher has made a profound im- 
pression. At Sage College, where a number of 
young men were gathered in the parlor, waiting 
for dinner, the sermon was freely discussed ; but 
it was noticeable to me that the discussion did 
not assume that recklessly critical tone so com- 
mon among students, but seemed rather inclined 
to exhaust itself in speculations regarding the 
secret of Mr. Beecher’s power. One man declared 
that if he could have such a moral stimulus every 
Sunday, he thought he should manage to be a 
pretty fair fellow. 

On Monday morning Mr. Beecher, who was the 
guest of President White, visited the library, 
where he examined, with visible interest, the 
many valuable manuscripts and specimens of 
early printing so skillfully arranged in show-ecases 
by the librarian, Prof. Fiske. He then made the 
regular round of the buildings, inspected the me- 
chanical work-shops of the Sibley College, visited 
the anatomical, geological and chemical laborato- 
ries, and, I believe, took a hasty view of the 
Zoological Museum, whith is as yet rather in an 
embryonic condition., Like every other visitor 
from abroad, he expressed his surprise at the ex- 
traordinary growth of the University during the 
few years of its existence. The last hours before 
his departure were, as 1 am informed, devoted to 
a benevolent project which may commemorate 
the day of his visit here among late generations 
of students. Mr. Beecher wishes, namely, to es- 
tablish an arboretum here, and plant the campus 
with every known species of foreign and American 
trees which are capable of cultivation in this eli- 
mate. He has, to that end, written to several 
large firms of tree dealers with whom he is person- 
ally acquainted \ 
Mr. Beecher left Ithaca Monday afternoon with 
the view of fulfilling several lecture engagements 





petuous eloquence which is peculiarly his own, 
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before returning to Brooklyn. 
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Hotes on Prisons. 


It is just one hundred years since John Howard 
set out on his philanthropic tour of inspection 
among the English jails. Our National Prison 
Reform Congress, accordingly, holds its meeting 
this year under very inspiring Centennial auspices. 
The sessions begin June 6th at Steinway Hall in 
New York City. 


John Howard, we will not forget, the 
author of the modern prison reform movement, 
as he was the great-hearted friend of the poorand 
the criminal classes. While Sheriff of Bedford 
Jail in 1773, he observed that men, boys and 
women, although acquitted on trial of the charges 
against them, would be locked up for weeks and 
months because they could not pay their fees, and 
he immediately went to work to remedy the 
wrong. This was the beginning of his devotion 
to the prison cause. 


was 


One of the first organized efforts to improve the 
public prisons of this country originated with 
Rev. Louis Dwight, of Massachusetts, who found- 
ed the *‘ Boston Prison Discipline Society” in 1825. 
Much good has been accomplished through its 
agency. From its annual reports one may trace 
very distinctly the progress of prison reform for 
the last fifty years. References to the common 
prisons of that day are sufficiently frequent to 
mark their contrast with modern ones. The old 
Boston jail is described in 1826 as ‘ta den of pollu- 
tion.” In Philadelphia the convicts slept at night 
huddled together, with no more room for each 
than they could find ina coffin. In certain Mas- 
sachusetts institutions the men had to be swung 
above each other in hammocks. That Connecti- 
cut ‘‘ Newgate” is brought up frequently as the 
monumental disgrace of the country. The Boston 
Society reports that it once lodged 32 men ona 
hot July night ina basement story room which was 
only 21 feet long, 10 feet wide, and less than seven 
feet high. ‘‘It would have been said before the 
experiment was tried that 32 human beings could 
not live in this room a single night.” The Secre- 
tary sums up its character thus: ‘“ There proba- 
bly has never been on earth a stronger emblem of 
the pit.” Strange place it must have been when 
it afforded the prisoners the greatest facility for 
concocting plots with the least possibility of de- 
tection ! 3 

The Boston Prison Discipline Society collected 
an immense amount of information respecting 
prisons during its first twenty-five years of exist- 
ence, and was the means of working out many re- 
forms. It urged, among other things, the intro- 
duction of religious exercises into the prisons, and 
through its influence chaplains were appointed 
and Sunday-schools introduced. Towns were 
also recommended to form benevolent societies to 
look after the interests of the inmates of their lo- 
cal prisons. Even so late as 1834 the Society found 
a lamentable dearth of moral and religious in- 
struction in county jails. For example, from 
Barnstable, Mass., the jailer reports: ‘‘ There are 
several ministers in town, of different denomina- 
tions—Methodist and Baptist, Unitarian and Or- 
thodox ; but nobody comes here.” Similar reports 
appear from other points, an exception, however, 
being noted in the case of the town of Edgarton, 
on Martha’s Vineyard. There we finda small jail in 
a small place among a kind and innocent people, 
where for six months only two boys and one man 
were locked up—to be released again, however, 
‘‘in almost no time.” The Society rejoices to re- 
port that no religious training is needed there, 
and indulges in the reflection that ‘‘ Happy will 
it be for all the counties in the commonwealth 
when it can be dispensed with for the same rea- 
son. The fence of the Edgarton jail is secured on 
the top with a picket composed of shingle nails 
through pieces of lath—emb/em of innocence!” 


Prisons of the modern pattern date from the 
Auburn penitentiary which was commenced in 
1816. Thereare now forty-one similar institutions 
in the country, besides some two thousand county 
jails, the average number of inmates of the former 
being about fifteen thousand. The system under 
which the majority of them are managed is known 
as the Congregate system, the prisoners working 
together in silence in the day time and sleeping in 
separate cells at night. Before 1825 there were 
only two penitentiaries which had solitary cells, 


but the abuses incident to the crowding of the | 








criminals together in sleeping apartments soon 
led to the general adoption of the cell system. 

While the principle of prison reform is univer- 
sally recognized, it is found in practice to work 
with different results in different This 
comes from the impossibility of having uniformity 
in the actual management of the prisons, per- 
sonal tact and influence having much to do in the 
The prison at Columbus, Ohio, has the 
reputation of being one of the best in the ecoun- 
try for this reasan ; it enjoys superior supervision, 
and is wholly free from political interference. The 
movers in reforni hope to achieve still better re- 
sults in all the institutions. Their principal busi- 
ness is with the criminal after he is caught—to 
reform him, restore his manhood, and return him 
to society a new individual. The question, how 
to prevent crime in the first instance, is another 
and more important question. 
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MACAULAY’S LIFE. 
The Lifeand Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his nephew, G. 

Otto Trevelyan. In two volumes. Vol If. Harper & 

Brothers, New York. Per volume, $2.50, 

The promptness with which the second and 
conucludi@g volume of this entertaining work has fol- 
lowed the first is Cause for great surprise and satisfac- 
tion. The contents we find fully as entertaining as those 
of the earlier volume. There is more mention of En- 
glish politics than is of special interest to American 
readers; but none of it could have well been withheld 
without injustice to the subject himself. On the other 
hand, Mr. Trevelyan’s excellent narrative is more 
frequently interrupted by quotations from Macaulay's 
letters and diary, aud these @cquaint us very fully 
with the man and with the opinions of his riper years. 

The volume begius with Macaulay’s return from 
India, aged about forty. His father had died during 
his son’s homeward voyage, and an irate author was 
waiting to fight a duel with Blackwood’s vigorous 
reviewer. It very odd to read that meu of 
Macaulay’s seuse, good temper aud character ever 
voluntarily descended to the position of targets for 
whoever might like to shoot at them; but the ex- 
Commissioner wrote that “if it be absolutely necessary 
to meet bim, I will.” This difficulty having been ad- 
justed by the seconds, Macaulay traveled on the Con- 
tineunt, and recorded wany pertinent reflections. 
Returning from his tour, be began work upon the 
‘History’ by which his fame has been principally 
made. Remembering bow little importance the En- 
glish historians seem to attach to our Revolutionary 
War, it is voticeable that Macaulay, in sketching an 
outlive of his history, says, after admitting tbut from 
the beginning of Walpole’s administration to the be- 
ginning of our Revolution the events might be con- 
cisely stated, ** From the commencement of the Amer- 
icau war it will again be necessary to be copious.” 
Work upon the history was, however, unexpectedly 
postponed by an election to Parliameut (from the city 
of Edinburgh), aud, later, an appointment to the 
Cabineut, as Secretary for War—a greater honor than 
has often fallen to an untitled Englishman of only 
forty years and but little influence. The new Secre- 
tary proved a hard and effective worker, but still 
wrote reviews for Blackwood, and regretted that he 
could not spend all his time among his beloved books. 
His wishes were soon gratified; for the Ministry went 
before the country with a free-tradt platform, were 
beaten, and resigned. Edinburgh sent Macaulay back 
to Parliament; but there he was not severely taxed. 
About this time he was compelled to collect for publi- 
cation his essays, much against his will, for the reason 
that an unauthorized and incorrect edition bad al- 
ready beev published in America, and was being 
brought into England. At the same time he pub- 
lished—first stipulating with his publisher that there 
should be no“ puffing’’—his Lays of Ancient Rome, 
which were written in India, for amusement’s sake. 
The volume immediately obtained a popularity which 
it has pever lost. 

Inu 1842, Macaulay wrote the editor of Blackwood: 
“TIT hear with some concern that Dickens is going to 
publish a most curious book against the Yankees.” 
Two or three nonths later he writes: 

“DEAR NAPIER: This worning I received Dickens's book 
[have now read it. It is impossible for me to reviey it, nor 
do L think that you would wish me to do so. I cannd® praise 
it, and I will not cutitup. I cannot praise it—though it con- 
tains a few lively dialogues and descriptions—for it seems to 
be on the whole a failure. It is written like the worst parts 
ot Humphrey's Clock. What is meant to be easy and sprightly 
is vulgar and flippant, as in the first two pages. What is 
meant to be fine is a great deal too fine for me, as the descrip- 
tion of the Falis of Niagara. A reader who wants an amus- 
ing account of the United States had better go to Mrs. Trol- 
lope, coarse and malignant as she is. A reader who wants 
information about American politics, manners and litera- 
ture had better go even to so poor a creature as Buckingham. 
In short, | pronounce the book, in spite of some gleams of 
genius, at once frivolous and dull. Neither will I 
attack it; first, because I have eaten salt with Dickens; see- 
ondly, because he is a good man and a man of real talent; 
thirdly, because he hates slavery as heartily as I do.”’ 

Macaulay was again elected to Parliament by Edin- 
burgh; during the campaign he wrote to his sister that 
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he and his opponent were at the same inn, “but the 
landlord, waiters, chambermaid are with me. I bave 
no doubt about the result.’ Standing for a second 
election he was defeated. The opposition wasfin some- 
what the condition of certain prominent politicians 
and law makers in the United States—thi y were very 
suspicious of the scholar in politics; “tbe burden of 
half the election songs was that he had written poetry 
and that one who knew so much about ancient Rome 
could not possibly be the man for modern Athens.” 
Still worse, he was opposed by “spirit drinkers, who 
are angry because I will not pledge myself to repeal 
all taxes on whiskey.” 

His defeat freed him from whatever cares had pre- 
viously delayed work upon the History of England. 
His fival test of the accuracy of his chapters was to 
read them aloud in the family circle; one entry in his 
diary is as follows: “I read a portion of my history to 
Hannah [his sister] and Trevelyan (his brother-in-law] 
with great effect: Hannah cried and Trevelyan kept 
awake.”’ The reception which the first two volames 
met was such as was never accorded to any other his- 
torical work, and the author’s surprise was unbound- 
ed. The work bas already been sold to the extent of 
more than a hundred tbousand sets in England and as 
many more in the United States; ten thousand copies 
of the Tauchnitz edition of the third and fourth vol- 
umes were sold on the Continent within six months of 
the date of publication. ‘Six rival translators were 
engaged at one and the same time on the work of turn- 
ing the ‘ History’ intoGerman. It has been published 
in the Polish, the Danish, the Swedish, the Italian, the 
French, the Dutch, the Spanish, the Hungarian, the 
Russian, the Bohemian languages, and is at this mo- 
ment in course of translation into Persian.’ Literary 
men of all nations were enthusiastic about its intrinsic 
merits, but the following passage throws some light 
on tbe great popularity of the history: * At Dukin- 
field, near Manchester, a gentleman who thought that 
there would bea certain selfishness in keeping so great 
a pleasure to himself, invited his poorer neighbors to 
attend every evening after their work was finished, 
and read the history uloud to them from beginning to 
end. At the close of the last meeting one of the audi- 
ence rose, and moved, in North-Country fashion, a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Macaulay for having written a 
history which workingmen can understand.’”’ Macau- 
lay says in his diary, “I really prize this vote. 

Elected Rector of Glasgow University in 1848, he ac- 
cepted the office only because it did not disturb him in 
his work upon the history; to save himself for the 
sake of his darling book be refused a seat in the Cabi- 
net formed by Lord Jobn Russell in 1852. When, how- 
ever, the City of Edinburgh proposed that he should 
again stand for Parliament he accepted, with great sac- 
rifice to himself, to bumiliate the constituency which 
had once abused him so shamefully for the single fault 
of being guided by his own conscience instead of his 
constituents’ interests. He was elected, but resigned 
four years later on account of inability to devote time 
to legislative duties. A year later he was made a peer. 
Mr. Trevelyan displays admirable taste by dismissing 
this subject with very few words. Macaulay himself 
says in his diary: 


” 


* August 28th, 1857.—A great day i my life. I stail at 
home, very sad about India. (The Sepoy mutiny was then 
at its worst.) Not that I have any doubt about the result, 
but the newsis heartbreaking. I went, very low, to dinner, 
when a messenger came with a letter from Palmerston. An 
offer of a peerage: the Queen's pleasure already taken. I 
was very much surprised. Perhaps no such offer was ever 
made without the slightest solicitation, direct or indirect, to 
aman of humble origin and moderate fortune, who had long 
quitted public life. I bad no hesitation about accepting, 
with many respectful and grateful expressions; but God 
knows that the poor women at Delhi and Cawnpore are more 
in my thoughts than my coronet.” 

The letters and journals of Macaulay are always in- 
testing; writing for himself and friends, the origina- 
tor of a style so brilliant as to be florid and almost 
meretricious is pearly as simple and direct as Addi- 
sou himself, and causes us to wish that he might have 
become historian before he wrote essays for the maga- 
zines. He unconsciously suggests his own principal 
literary defects and their sources, when he says, in a 
letter upon Brougham’s essays: **They are, indeed, 
models of magazine writing as distinguished from 
other sorts of writing. A bold, dashing, scene- 
painting manner is that which always succeeds best in 
periodical writing.” In such of his journals as were 
written in his later and urmpolitical days there is an 
odd but delightful mixture of personal reminiscences 
and literary criticisms; the former throw light enough 
upon the author’s character to make the author bim- 
self well known; the criticisms are numerous, short, 
sharp and just. j 

Before finishing the first portion of bis history, 
Macaulay died, aged fifty-nine years. He was buried in 
the Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey, at the feet 
of Addison, where he himself would probably have 
preferred to rest. He had never married, but few men 
have been mourned so affectionately. 

Excepting that he has neglected to prepare an index, 
Mr. Trevelyan has edited these volumes with a degree 
of ability and taste which is quite surprising in a 
biographer. He is equally free from the fault of being 
overborne by his subject or of slighting it. He has 
been courageous enough to break away from the re- 
strictions which English biographers of political char- 
acters usual place around themselves; his book is 
therefore the hitherto untold story of a great map, 
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instead of a collection of fragmentary repetitions of 
periods of English history which have already been 
droned over by a score of other writers of varying de- 
grees of heaviness. After these volumes, there cannot 
be room for any others upon Macaulay. 


TIMELY SERMONS. 

Truths for To-Day. Second Series. By David Swing, Pastor 
of Central Church, Chicago. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chica- 
go. $1.50. 

Thanks to bigotry and persecution, the author 
of this volume has been placed before the country in 
the prominence to which bis peculiar talents and ear- 
nest Christianity have long entitled him. Curiosity 
alone will causeso many people to order his books that 
their wide circulation is already assured; and the 
most cursory glance through the volume before us 
shows us that interest cannot wane with curiosity. 
The sermons here reprinted are fifteen in number, and 
one needs only to read the titles to understand that 
here no common preacher, Dor even a mere pulpit or- 
ator, is speaking: ‘“‘A Plea for the Better Classes,” 
“The Future Overworked,” ‘The Empire of Law,” 
“The True Liberalism’: these, as subjects of dis- 
courses purely religious, are not such as one preacher 
in a thousand would imagine, and those who might 
stumble upon them would be more likely to startle 
than instruct; but Mr. Swing never forgets the pur- 
pose for which be preaches. To controversialists, de- 
vout Christians, and persons suspicious of the preach- 
er’s orthodoxy, the first five sermons, upon Christ, his 
attributes and his influence, will be most interesting; 
to us they seem to disarm all criticism which is not 
captious or arrogant, and to strengthen the faith and 
uplift the soul of every follower of Christ. Upon the 
character of Christ nothing seems ever to have been 
said which coucedes so much to doubt yet bonestly 
claims so much for faith as the following, from the 
close of one of these sermons: ‘‘In a world where the 
mind is limited, and cannot find more than half an 
answer to the question What is man? or What is na- 
ture? it must not wait a full answer to the question 
What is Christ? We must love the grand half-visions 
of this world. Like Moses, being unable to see the 
face of the Almighty. we must be content with the 
rustle of his flowing garments. Unable fully to meas- 
ure the Christ, let us say, ‘ Here is the only incarnation 
within the realm of evidence, and here the quality of 
the being is such that reason may forgive us and faith 
commend us if we say, Truly this is the Son of God.” 

“The Future Overworked” is a glorious appeal for 
action, of every desirable sort, now. In ‘The Empire 
of Law’”’ the preacber snatches the term “law” from 
the insignificant place which it occupies in the scien- 
tist’s vocabulary, and shows how great and giorious its 
real meaning is. The sermon on ‘“ True Liberalism” 
willfattract most readers who know of the author’s 
cburcbly afflictions and their cause; in this sermon we 
find this noble definition: ‘A true liberalism, there- 
fore, is only a human mind out in pursuit of that 
which has brought to the human family the most of 
good; withdrawing the heart’s love from all that is 
less worthy, it concentrates its affection where the 
worship of to-day will not be the contempt of to- 
morrow.” 

Whoever allows a distaste for printed sermons to 
deter him from reading this book will deprive himself 
of an intellectual treat and an acquaintanceship with 
a rare nature in which all honest men will find many 
unexpected points of contact. 


STUDIES IN RURAL FRANCE. 


The Sylwan Year. The Unknown River. By Philip Gilbert 

Hamerton. Boston; Roberts Brothers. £2.00. 

To one who has read these charming rural 
studies and enjoyed the accompanying etchings in the 
Portfolio , the book before us is somewhat disappoint- 
ing: for the only examples of Mr. Hamerton’s plates 
are printed apparently from blocks of the two title 
pages, and give but a poor notion of the originals. 
Some compensation is afforded by a portrait of the 
author inserted as a frontispiece, doubtless with bis 
reluctant consent, and in response to the ** wide-spread 
demand” usual in such cases. Having thus found 
fault with the cheap edition very properly seut for 
editorial comment, we will make our peace with the 
publishers by announcing that they have issued illus- 
trated editions, with the author’s etchings, respective- 
ly at $5.50 and $6.00 for the separate volumes. 

The Sywan Year occupies rather more than two- 
thirds of the volume, and. The Unknown River tills the 
remaining pages. Of the two, the last is the more in- 
teresting when considered, as it must be in the case of 
most readers, independently of its appropriate illus- 
trations. The first is, in substance, an expansion of 
a sort of'arboricultural, botanical and artistic journal 
kept during a year’s residence in tbe outskirts of one 
of the dense forests which still cover parts of France, 
and shelter wild boars, wolves and deer witbin their 
dark ravines. From the opening chapter we forest- 
killing Americans may learn a lesson of economy: 

“It [the author's estate] required singularly little care 
from its proprietor, being nearly the whole of it forest land, 
and the cuttings took place only once in twenty years. The 
estate had been divided into five portions, and the times of 
cutting had been so arranged that one such period should 
recur every fourth year; so we came to the place each Leap 
Year, like the 29th of February.” 

How long will it be before our forest lands are ar- 
ranged so that they can thus be harvested without being 
destroyed? Mr. Hamerton’s notes include many and 
varied allusions to literature, ancient and modern, bear- 








ing for the most part ou its relation to artistic truth. 
The attentive reverence with which he leads hisreaders 
through the woods and fields under different lights, 
and during the successive months of the advancing 
season, is a species of art-instruction delightful even 
to American readers, who must of neeessity be person- 
ally unfamiliar with the special objects under con- 
sideration. 

In the second part of the volume, The Unknown 
River, there is naturally more ‘‘ movement” than in 
the portion just described. It relates the incidents of 
a canoe-voyage down one of the branches of the river 
Loire, the traveler’s object being etching, exploration 
and the delightful sense of freedom attainable only 
under such conditions, 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

Similarities of Physical and Religious Knowledge. By James 
Thompson Bixby. Appleton & Co., New York. > 
However little may be the actual antagonism 

between science and religion, the great majority of 

men persist in maintaining suspicious and defensive 
attitudes toward either one form of truth or the other: 
there is therefore an excellent purpose to be served by 
such a book as Mr. Bixby’s. The author does not care 
to try to reconcile the contestants by having religion- 
ists expound or scientists accept any apparent script- 
ural prophecy or indorsement of any scientific theory, 
for be believes that by the freedom with which men 
put their own construction upon the letter of Script- 
ure, they can find in the Bible evidence for and against 
everything. He prefers, rather, ‘looking at religion 
and science in their broadest and most essential feat- 
ures, to set forth the underlying unities of physical 
and religious knowledge; the common foundations on 
which they really rest; the similarities of methods, 
objects, and general results, which exist between 
them, and the actual identity of interests which binds 
them together, and which should be acknowledged in 
word, thought, and action.’’ What his success may 
seem to be in this direction must depend greatly upon 
the reader’s own religious beliefs. We imagine that 
most scientists will accept Mr. Bixby’s conclusions, but 
upon the other side the trouble will be that religious 
people will object to conceding so much as the author 
would have them do. Science he defines as “all sys- 
tematized and trustworthy knowledge,” or, in a more 
special sense, ‘that portion of systematized and cer- 
tain knowledge which can be gained by a study of 
the physical universe.’ Religion he defines, in its gen- 
eral sense, as *‘ the expression of man’s spiritual nature 
awakening to spiritual things,”’ or, specially, asa ** be- 
lief in a soul within man, belief in a sovereign Over- 
soul without, and belief in actual or possible relations 
between them.” Neither of these definitions will suit 
that portion of the religious world which most dreads 
the approaches of science. In the course of his argu- 
ment the author admits that the object of religion, 
particularly Christianity, is the attainment of the 
truth and'righteousness, but even then the fears of 
most religious people will remain unallayed. Religion, 
to most of its professors, consists of certain peculiari- 
ties of belief which the possessor considers necessary, 

if not to righteousness, at least to personal safety in a 

world to come and special protection in the world 

which is. Persons to whom truth and goodness, 
whether learned through revelation or experience, are 
the only absolute essentials of religion will find Mr. 

Bixby’s book welcome and interesting. He is distinct 

in statement and persuasive in argument. His plea 

cannot easily be condensed, but it may be fairly as- 
sumed from the following extract upon the method of 

Bishop Butler, in the **Analogy :” 

**The method of that argument has always seemed to us a 
good one, provided-only some corner-stone which the doubter 
thoroughly acceptgd as solid could be found from which to 
start the reductio ad absurdum. Now this corner-stone seems 
to be furnished at the present day by physicalscience. Itis the 
oracle of almost every religious doubter, the arsenal from 
which he draws most of the arrows he casts against religion, 
the rival for the suffrages of belief with which religion is un- 
favorably contrasted—the substitute, in fine, which his in- 
stincts of reverence and worship put in the place of God and 
constitute his Divinity. Now, if it can be shown that the 
same difficulties attend this unquestioned science as attend 
religion, and that religion, whether or not it has absolute 
proof, yet has just as good proof as that which in physical 
matters all accept, the doubter, it seems to me, will have little 
ground left to stand upon, and the practical trustworthiness 
of religion will be shown.”’ 


NOTES. 


The May number of the Grand Army Gazette 
(J. A. Joel, editor and proprietor, No. 32 Center St., 
N. Y.) contains a very full and excellent report of the 
lecture of Mr. Beecher, and all the proceedings on the 
—— of the meeting at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, when fourteen thousand dollars were 
raised towards the establishment of a New York Sol- 
dier’s Home. 


The June installment of Edward Everett Hale’s 


-“Philip Nolan’s Friends.”’ in Scribner, contains some 


of the breeziest letters that ever purported to be writ- 
ten from the inner circles of European court life. 
The experiences of the Senator, in De Mille’s *‘ Dodge 
Club,” are quite mild compared with those of the 
Perrys at Malmaison. 

The distinction between ‘ Pilgrims ” and ‘* Pu- 
ritans,”’ which cannot be accurately made by one 
American in ten thousand, is explained in the June 
Scribner by Tryon Edwards. 

Mr. Holly’s paper, in Harper's, on the interior 
decorations of houses, is worthy the careful attention 





of people who have money to spend for furniture, car- 
pets, etc., and who, without trained tastes of their 
own, are wavering between the Scylla of the fashion- 
able upholsterer and the Charybdis of the bric-4-brac 
shop. In decoration, as in all other things, there is 
such a thing as a respectable and admirable conserva- 
tism; its results are not such as reward genuine genius 
or the most delicate taste, but they are never fantastic, 
inharmonious, or repellant, as mavy costly interiors 
already are in spite of lavish expenditure of money. 
Mr. Holly makes a justifiable plea in favor of the 
architect having something to say about the final finish 
of interiors: it is certainly hard in any other way to 
attain that harmony of form and color without which 
the most costly house cannot be perfect. 


John Esten Cooke's “ Virginia and the Rewolu- 
tion,” in the June Harper’s, is a model for a class of 
papers greatly needed just now, to supplement Mr. 
Abbott's excellent little book called Revolutionary 
Times. Mr. Cooke’s article is a mere sketch, but it 
enables us to realize what was the life and society of 
Virginia a hundred years ago. 

The June Sanitarian is, as usual, full of papers 
of immediate iuterest to everyone who hopes for long 
life and hates to pay doctors’ bills. The articles on 
“The Organic Impurities of Drinking-Water,” **Amer- 
ican Watering Places,” ‘‘Tofant Diet,” and “Oatmeal,” 
are especially good. 

The Eclectic has a well-engraved portrait of 
Matthew Arnold, a gentleman about whose looks there 
has been curiosity since their owner went into theol- 
ogy. In ‘*Some Truths About Egypt,” an English 
writer names some excellent reasons why Egypt should 
not be freed from the nominal rule of the Sultan, 
where she is somewhat under the civilizing influence 
of Europe. Lady Barker’s “ First Days at Natal” is 
full of carefully drawn pictures of South African life. 


In Potter's American Monthty Dr. Lossing gives 
a picture and description of the Stratford Mansion, 
Virgivia—a house which is as attractive to the anti- 
quarian as to the historian, In the same paper is a 
letter written by Washington to Richard Henry Lee 
(who afterward moved the appointment of a commit- 
tee to draft the Declaration of Independence) when 
both boys were vine years old: from this letter it ap- 
pears that ‘three years after the affair of the cherry- 
tree Washington was still unable to tell a lie, even by 
assuming the authorship of a bad poem, which some 
one else had written for him. 


The author of ‘‘ Hans Breitman” seems to have 
seriously taken up the ‘ Pidgin-English”’ dialect: his 
poem in the May Macmillan is quite funny, and has a 
grain of sense in it. 

Mr. Cooke, in his fifth paper on Household Dee- 
oration, comes to the rescue of the dining-room against 
such artists and other lugubrious people who believe 
that meals should be taken in a dark, small, formal 
room: he also makes a plea against small rooms for 
any purpose. 

Constance Fenimore Woolson has never written 
a befter story, or better reproduced the atmosphere of 
a locality, than she has done in * Felipa,” in the June 
Lippincott. 

In the Catholic World there is an interesting 
and faithful sketch of the late Orestes A. Brownson, 
one of the most earnest and honest, and certainly the 
most changeable religious controversialist that Amer- 
ica has ever known. 

The story of Gen. Hazen’s splendid action at 
Chieamauga is graphically told, by one of the partici- 
pants, in the June Lippincott. 

Mark Twain has outdone himself in the leading 
article of the June Atlantic. As mere literary work 
his *‘ Recent Carnival of Crime in Connecticut” is ad- 
wirable in design and execution, while the lesson, 
which cannot be avoided by the reader, would make 
of the paper a most effective tract had any society 
moral courage enough to publish it. 


Mr. Howells has been visiting a Shaker village, 
which he describes in the June Atlantic with as much 
care and felicitousness as he ever displayed in talking 
of Venice. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 

of thas paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent tssue. 


lishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 


in this respect. Accompanying memoranda oJ prices are desirable in ali 











cases.} 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Day, Henry N., * Elements of yea seneseeec’ Putnams. 1 50 
Emerson, . W., *“ Conduct of Life.’’...... ‘ . 150 

ee ** Society and Soltude.’ 180 
Fields, James T., ‘‘ Barry Cornwall and some of his Friends. - a 
Forney, John W.. “ A Centennial Commissioner in Europe.” 
Lippincott. 2 00 
Gale, Mrs. M. T,, ** Woman’s Work in the Church.” 
Cong. Pub.Soc. 50 
Giles, Ella A., “ Out from the Shadows.” Jansen, McClure & Co. 1 50 
Hale, Rev. B., * The Fall of the Stuarts.”’.......... .... Scribner. 1 00 
Hammond, W. A., M.D., “ Spiritualism.”... ........++. Putnams. 2 25 
Havergal, Frances Ridley, “Our Work aa our Blessings.” 
Randolph. 1 00 
Jane e, John roe. D,D., “ Exodus and Leviticus.”...Scaibner. 5 00 
Left-Handed Ble.”.......0. ccccccccscccccscesccccce: oe a 3 

urray, Rev. A. Ww. .* Polynesia and New me i°** Cart rs. 250 
Mivart, St. Georg ‘Lessons from ature.” . Appletone. 
Reid, Christian, © “Phe Land of the Sky. ::Appletons. 
Stoddard, R. H., ** Haydn’s Life, Letters and Tabie a ad sa 

ners. 
Tuttle, Herbert, ‘German Political Leaders.”’........ 4 150 
“ The Middle States” CEMIES BOGE) oc ccccccveccccccccens Osgood. 2 00 
Tenney, E. P., “* The Silent House.”............ g: Pub. Soc. 100 
Talcott, Miss Goodwin, ‘The Fortunes of Miss Tolfen.” 
Appletons. 1 00 
White, Pres’t A. D.,** The Warfare of Science.”’.... ” 100 


xe have also received current numbers of the following pabli- 
cations: 

Macmillans—Art Journa!—Portfolio—Ecleetic—Engineering Maga- 
zine—Phren. Journal—Laws of Life—Wide Awake—Sanitarian— 
Herald of Health. 
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Busines i Aepartment, 


How To DREss THE HAIR AND HEAD. 
-Mr. George G. Rockwood, photographer, 
839 Broadway, who has invented several nov- 
elties and made many improvements in his 
branch of art, writes us of a new feature in 
connection with photography. He being an 
adept with the pen as well as the pencil, we 
allow him to tell his own story, which runs 
thus:—I have added to the ladies’ dressing 
room an experienced and expert lady hair- 
dresser—a lady who is supplied with all the 
accessories of a hair-dressing salon-—-puffs, 
curls, frizettes, waves, etc., of almost every 
color. You know that but comparatively few 
ladies understand the secret of arranging 
their hair in the most becoming manner, or so 
as to develop to advantage their greatest at- 
tractions. The hair is the natural drapery of 
the head, and in its arrangement adorns or 
detracts from the natural beauties of the 
face. The typical American face tends to the 
intellectual; with its accompanying high fore- 
head, pronounced features, etc. Such pecu- 
liarities require an artistic draping of the 
head as far removed from the prevailing 
Chinese style as possible. So with a regard to 
making the most of nature’s possibilities, I 
have provided these conveniences, which, 
used with discretion and artistic judgment, 
will give increased grace’ and naturalness to 
photographic portaiture.—Home Journal. 

A CLERGYMAN who lives on the sea- 
shore says he likes calm Sundays, because he 
is opposed to Sabbath breakers. 


The Great Brooklyn Councll of 1876. 

The official report of the Proceedings of the 
Advisory Council in Plymouth Church, from 
the stenographic minutes of Tooley, Miles & 
Cole, comprises nearly four hundred pages, 
and isa very complete account of the delibe- 
rations of that memorable body. It is per- 
haps the most interesting contribution to 
Congregational history yet published. The 
only attempts which the compilers have made 
to condense the full report have been re- 
stricted to such remarks of the representa- 
tives of Plymouth Church as seemed to be 
partial repetitions of what had been suid at 
other stages of the Council; some omissions 
have been made, too, of debates upon ad- 
journments, minor rules of order, and other 
unimportant proceedings. The “ Letter Mis- 
sive’’ under which the Council was called is 
given entire, and a list of the churches from 
which delegates appeared, and also of the 
delegates themselves, is presented. The work 
is well indexed, and there is, in an appendix, 
a number of references to and citations of 
the proceedings of other churches, Councils, 
etc., in cases partially or entirely parallel with 
that of Plymouth Church. (A. 8. Barnes & 
Co. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25.) 


Weber's Pianos. 

The testimonials to the excellence of the 
Weber piano are numerous and from the 
highest sources, Nilsson, Kellogg, Lucca, 
Pafti, Strauss, Wehli, the lamented Parepa, 
and hosts of others equally high in artistic 
fame unite in commending them. The few 
principal competitors at the Centennial Ex- 
position will of course include Weber, and 
the race for the first prize will be very close. 


Tue Danbury manu hassucceeded, after 
months of thorough study and patient ex- 
perimenting, in perfecting a machine for 
counting the number of eggs ahen lays. This 
contrivance is fastened to the hen, and when 
she lays an egg it strikes a figure on a strip of 
paper. The instrument costs about seven- 
teen hundred dollars for each hen. 





Art Photography. 

G. G. Rockwood, 839 Broadway, New York, 
one of our longest established and best pho- 
tographers, has wisely reduced the rates as 
follows: Imperial cards, $6 per dozen, two 
dozen for $10. Cartes de visites, $3 per dozen, 
two dozen for $5. 

Aw old farmer said, with more truth 
than elegance: “There are two talks in this 
world to one do.”’ 








The great Empire of Brazil, with a 
splendid map of South America, is exhaust- 
ively treated of in the AMERICAN CYCLO- 
PADIA, together with a special notice of the 
life of the Emperor, Dom Pedro Il. This 
great work is nearly completed, the last vol- 
ume being in press. The cost of thisimmense 
undertaking is over $450,000, exclusive of 
paper, printing, and binding. The publishers, 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, supply the 
work in monthly or bi-monthly volumes when 
desired. They willsupply specimen-pages, on 
application, gratis. 


His teeth began to chatter over the ice 
cream. He buttoned up his jacket and swal- 
lowed another mouthful. That settled it. 
He jumped up from the table and started to 
where the sun could shine on him, exclaim- 
ing, ** Whoopee! Plenty cold grub! No 
cookee nuff! Fleeze Chinaman all same like 
ice wagon.” 
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American Cookery. 

Under this title there is issued in this city, 
by the Union Publishing Company, 171 Duane 
Street, a very neat, instructive, entertaining 
and useful monthly magazine, conducted by 
Mrs. Laura E. Lyman, and devoted to the in- 
terests of the dining-room. Valuable recipes 
and hints are largely interspersed with inter- 
esting sketches. The most remarkable fea- 
ture of this periodical is its price, 50 cente a 
year, which includes a premium worth 20 
cents. By arrangement with the manufac- 
turers, the company will send by mail, free, 
to each subscriber in the United States and 
Canada u can of the celebrated Royal Baking 
Powder. This offer is made by a thoroughly 
responsible company, and thestandard article 
promised is too well known to every good 
housekeeper to need further commendation 
by us. By special arrangement with the 
proprietors we will send the Christtan Union 
and the American Cookery, together with the 
premium free by mail, on receipt of $3.20, the 
subscription price of this paper. Persons de- 
siring the magazine must so state explicitly. 
This offer takes effect after June 1, 1876. 

Honest ‘Dealing. 

TMhe Spencer Optical Manufacturing Com- 
pany of New York have made a great repute- 
tion for their “Diamond” Spectacles and 
Eye-Glasses, which are all manufactured at 
their own factory, with the most scrupulous 
care and skill. Trade-mark, (a smal! diamond) 
on every pair. Sold by our authorized agents. 
Made by Spencer Opt. Mfg. Co., 16 Maiden 
lane, New York. 

A CLERGYMAN complains of the echo 
effect in his church. He is not accustomed to 
being talked back to when he preaches. 


Folding Machines, 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York Post Office. 





UntiL he measures himself by others, 
the self-made man is never certain 
whether or not he is well made. 


quite 


Rotary Press for Sale, 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 

A CocKNEY says—An honest barber 
will hone up when he has a dull razor 


The Uncontradicted Testimony. 
The Uncontradicted Testimony in the Beech- 
er case, with a preface by Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
is published by D. Appleton & Co., 549 Broad- 
way, N. Y., ina very neat pamphlet, which is 
sold at the low price of 25 cents, postage 
prepaid. 

A CARELESS Dubuque ([owa) boy swal- 
lowed a revolver cartridge one day last week, 
and his mother doesn’t dare to ** trounce” him 
for fear he'll go off. 

Ladies’, Misses, Gent’s and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, Gaiters and Slippers; all styles and 
prices. Best place in New York to buy them 
is at MILLER & Co’s., 3 Union Square. 





AT this season (says the Norwich 
Bulletin) the question which interests a boy is 
not so much whether his life will be crowned 
with glory and honor, as whether his new 
summer vestis going to be made out of his 
father’s old trowsers. 


Strawberry &hort Cake 
Made with Royal Baking Powder is delicious 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Inside pages ............0. bbbcnsewsscens 0.50 per line 
Inside middle page.... ...ceeeceeceeeees 0.75 ~ 
BERES TGR on o. cc vecsescccescces seeceee 0.75 
OGG TOs oavncccececicccess ése. $1.00 per line. 


Agate measure. fourteen lines to tke inch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two: Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 

Bills payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 
MR. CHAS. F. CHICHESTER is in charge of the 

Advertising Department. 


Advertisements for inside pages must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday. and for outside pages 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 


Address, * Advertising Department.” 
HORATIO C, KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York, 





‘SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

The subscription price is $3.20 per annum, the # 
cents being added to prepay the postage to the 
United States and Canadas for the year, in accord- 
ance with the new United States law, which makes 
all postage payable in advance at the mailing Post- 
Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post-Office of the subscriber’s residence as here- 
tofore. To Clergymen, $2.40. 





SINGLE COPIES, 8 CENTS. 


‘NEW PUBLICA. ATION 
THE LIBERTY a 


The best collection of over fifty 
NATIONAL and PATRIOTIC SONGS of all 
Nations, 
arranged as Solos, Duetts, Glees, Cioruses, ete., 
ete. Compiled expressly fur 


Centennial, Fourth of July, aud all Patriotic occasions 


THE LIBERTY BELL 


also contains the 
Declaration of Ludependence, 
Washington's Farewell Address, 
and a picture of the 
Liberty Bell at Philadel! phia. 
Price, boards, 75 cts.; paper, 0 cts. Copies mailed. 


WM, A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Y. 


Branch Store, 39 Union Square. 


The Speltler’s Vade-Mecum 


WEBSTER’S 
Pocket Dictionary. 


Abridged from Webster's Quarto, illustrated 
with nearly TWO HUNDRED Engravings. This 
volume embraces a careful selection of more 
than 18,000 of the most important words of the 
language; and contains Tables ot Money, 
Weightand Measure. Abbreviations, Words, 
Phrases, Proverbs. &c.. from the Greek, the 
Latin, and the Modern Languages, Rules for 
Spell , making the most complete 
and “t companion extant. It is 
beautifully printed on tinted paper, and bound in 
Morocco, Tucks, gilt edges, #1. For sale everywhere. 
Sent by mat on receipt of the price. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
Publishers of Webster’s Schou! Dictionaries. 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
A CATALOGUE of the PUBLICATIONS of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Philadelphia, 
will be mailed free on application. 
NEW BOOKS. 


WORKING rao 1B AND THEIR EM- 












BY W ssnaiia TON G LApoae . 
Crown &vo, cloth.... ELT 
LIFE OF INRA EL PU TNAM. 
BY INCREASE N. TARBOX. 
vo, cloth, illustrated.. . eves 


000s 20 
Is *ETERNAL’’ PU NISHMENT” 
LESS ¢ 


END- 


By an Orthodox Minister of the Gospel. 
Square limo. Cloth, $1,00; paper, 75 cents. 
At all Bookstores, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, by tee Publishers, 


LOCK WOOD, BROOKS & CO. 
381 Washington street, Boston. 


THE 


DOMESTIC MONTHLY, 


DEVOTED TO 


FASHION, LITERATURE, and ART. 


This is undoubtedly the most popular, best-sus- 
tained and reliable Fashion Journal in America, 
and commends itself to all who desire to obtain 
intelligent and correct ideas of the latest novelties 
in the world of Fashion. 

It also contains a large variety of elegant and 
choice literature, tresh art intelligence, handsome 
illustrations, etc., etc., making it a most desirable 
periodical for the home circle. 


TERMS—$1.50 per 
Po-tage Paid. 
Every Subscriber will receive as a Premium 


$1.00 WORTH 


Of the celebrated * *DOMESTIC” PAPER FASH- 
ION 


pe Wanted Everywhere—The most lib- 
eral commissions ever paid are offered to Agents. 


Specimen Copy 15 cents. To be had of news- 
dealers, or by addressing 


BLAKE & COMPANY, Publishers, 


S49 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Year, 


The New Monthly Magazine. 


RECORD -e YEAR. 


THIRD NUMBER (JU JUNE) READY TO-DAY. 


Something entirely new and original in the way 
of a Monthly Magazine. Beinga sort of Reference 
Scrap Book, or monthly record of every important 
event of any neture that happens in any part of 
the world, together with a selection of the choicest 
current miscellany, prose and poetry, foreign and 
domestic. Edited by FRANK Moonrk, of the “* Re- 
bellion Record.’ 


Beautifully printed. large type, fine paper. and 
an elegant Steel Portrait of the most prominent 
person of the month tn each Number. 


By far the most attractive and readable high- 
toned monthly magazine ever issued. Sold every- 
where, and sent free by mail, on receipt of 50 cents, 


by 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers. 
Madison Square, New York, 


Cheavest Bookstore in the World, 


65,000 ENGLISH and AM- 
ERICAN BOOKS, almost 
given away. 110,000 Juveniles, 
beautifully illustrated, at your 
own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 
No. 41, free. Send stam 
Legeat Brothers, 3 
» New York Cit 





oRT's 8 U NION 
moke, no ashes. 
$10. or GOULD’ 


OIL STOVES. —No dust, no 
Price, complete, with oven, 
8 CAMP-MEETING BAKER, eco- 


nomical and perfect in seperation, with either char- | 


coal, coke = r Cnipe. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
- H. CORT, 222 Water St. $New York 


JIRWEIN isthe name of a new remedy men- 
tioned in the Journalof Materia Medica for Jan- 
uary,as particularly valuable in catarrh, bronchitis, 
and al) affections of the throat and lungs—those 
of public speakers, and gives several oases of cure. 
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sé 
A DECIDED ADVANCE.”’ 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 


NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWINC MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Goid Medal of Progress,’ 





of the American Institute, Nov., (875, and the 
* Sout Legacy Meda!,” of the Franklin ‘institute 
det B75. 


No other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION.” or ats 
other of its characteristic features, 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS s. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, New York. 


FAMOUS HEALTH RESORT. 


Qur Home on the Hillside, 


Dansville, Livingston Co., 


NEW YORK, 

Is the largest Health Institutionin America. Dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years its Physician-in- 
Chief has bad under his medical charge over 2.000 
invalids, suffering from nearly every torm of 
chronic or acute disease, relief from which t ey 
had failed to obtain by medicinal remedies. Ft 
beauty of scenery, salubrity of air, thorough 
drainage, purity of water, healthful diet, and free- 
dom from sweltering heat and mosquitos, it is un- 
surpassed. It is a great Sanitarium—a place where 
invalids can and do get well; a real Rest Cure, 
where tired and worn-down workers can recover 
vigor of body and mind. 

Send six cents in postage stamps and get circular 
and fine steel engraving of the Cure and its cot- 
tages. Address, as above, 

JACKSON. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON. 





1 shall take every opportunity to 
recommend and praise your instru- 
ments. 

KELLOGG, For the last six years your Pianos 

have been my choice tor the Con- 

cert-room and my own house. 


LUCCA, Your Uprights are extraordinaru 
instruments, and deserve their 
great success. 

PATTI, I have used the Pianos of every 


celebrated maker, but give yours 
the preference over au. 

Your Pianos astonish me. I] have 
never yet seen any Pianos which 
equal yours. 

Madame Parepa called your Piano 
the finest in the United States. / 
tully indorse that opinion. They 
have no Kival anywhere. 


STRAUSS, 


WEHLI, 


Prices reasonable. Terms easy. 


WAREROOMS: 
rm. ive., cor. Sixteenth in, Me N.Y. 


CARPETS. 


THE LARGEST 
AT THE 


STOCK IN THE CITY 
LOWEST PRICES. 

t?" SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS WEEK Ut 
Real French Mouquettes at $2.25, worth $5. 
Royal Wiltons at $2.50, worth $3.50. 

Body Brussels at $1.75, worth $2.25 

Tapestry Brussels at@l.10, worth $1.25. 
Three-ply Carpets from $1.25. 

Ingrains, 50c., 75e., and $1. 








A MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE STOCK OF 


OIL CLOTHS. 


varying from 1 to 8 rards wide, from 35c. per yard 
upward (less than the cost of manufacture). 


Just received a cargo of 


MATTINGS. 


WHITE, RED, CHECK AND FANCY. 
4 from 20c. per vard. 
Also, 1,000 ROLLS FANCY JAPANESE MAT- 


TING at 36c., worth 6®c. 


AN IMPORTER'S STOCK OF 
LACE CURTAINS 
from auction, at half price. 

WINDOW SHADES, CORNICES, &c., &e. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 
SHEPPAR NAPP, 
183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 

New York). 
Buyers should not fail to examine our stock and 
prices. 
We have filled thousands of orders vy mail, and 
have yet to hear the first complaint. Mention 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


MR. BEECHER’S 
PHOTOCRAPHS. 


Admirable photographs from life, imperial size, 
mounted on card-bourd, 10 x 12, by Rockwood, N 
Y. Sent by mail, post-paid, as follows: 





(One door below 13th St., 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, our Father, that thou hast thrown wide 
open the door of opportunity ; that thou hast not waited for 
us tomake known our darkness and our trouble, but hast 
sent forth the Spirit of intercession and of love. Before we 
see for ourselves thou makest intercession, O blessed Saviour, 
Before we know that we are dead thou sendest to arouse us, 
and dost bring us forth by thine own influence into life. 
And we draw near to thee, not as if we were more anxious 
for ourselves than thou art for us; not as if we desired 
spiritual gifts more than thou dost desire that we should 
have them : we draw nearto thee in body because thy Spirit 
is upon us. We desire to know more of thee; more of thy 
way; more of thy power to subdue sin and selfishness, and 
every evil thing that is within us; and we ask to-night for 
the presence of God that all our souls may feel the divine in- 
fluence; that whatever is evil may be repressed; that what- 
ever is good may be made better and stronger; that our 
affections may be divinely influenced; that our understand- 
ings may be glorified ; that our judgments may be established 
upon the truth; that all our aspirations may be rightly 
directed. Inspire every soul in thy presence with a sense of 
its need of thee, of its own helplessness, of the magnitude 
and variety of its wants; and inspire every one with an ear- 
nest desire to seek for thee, and to find thee, thou that art 
not far from any. And we pray that thy presence, this even- 
ing, may not bring dread ; may it bring only filial fear, salu- 
tary, belpful, inspiring. We pray that we may be led up 
along the way that shall bring us to thee with all the love and 
home-feeling that children have toward earthly parents, 
yet nobler, purer, more exalted; that we may be bound to 
thee by a fealty that nothing can disturb. May we treat thee 
with honor, and manifest toward thee all the most gracious 
affections of our souls. May there be that sense of thine 
infinite desert, of thine everlasting riches, of thy goodness 
and glory, and of our poverty and need and obligation, which 
shall make us evermore intense in faith, in hope, in trust, in 
love, and in zeal of obedience. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt accept our thanks for all 
the experience which we have had of thee in days past; for 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost; and for its cleansing and 
illuminating power. We pray, O God, that thou wilt accept 
our thanks for the ministrations of mercy which have 
attended us from our childhood in the scenes through which 
we have gone. For sorrows, for bereavements, for troubles 
of every kind, accept our thanks. For joy; for all things 
that have made life full of brightness and gladness; for 
friends and friendships; for occupations; for the privilege 
of laboring in thy vineyard; for all our affiliations one with 
another, we render thee thanks. And we beseech of thee, O 
Lord our God, that thou wilt make that which is rich yet 
richer. We pray that thou wilt make our life to consist not 
in the abundance of the things which we possess. Grant that 
we may behold thee, thy wealth in the heavens, thy bright- 
ness in al] the earth, thy mercy in daily providence, thy min- 
istration in thesecrecy of thine own thought and feeling; and 
may we come to feel that in thee we are strong, that in thee 
we live, that in thee we move, and that in thee we have our 
being, with all that lives beneath us in the animal life; and 
that only then are we men when we are in thee. We pray 
that thus we may be drawn into thy sacred likeness, into the 
new life, into higher and nobler aspirations, and that we may 
continue therein untoche end, overcoming and sitting down 
triumphantly in thy presence. 

We pray especially that thou wilt draw near, this night, to 
those who have come up hither with some trouble, with some 
sorrow, with some burden, with cares, with sighs, with tears. 
Wilt thou be gracious to each of them severally as thou seest 
that they need. Give patience to those who are tried in over- 
measure. Give courage to those who fear that they shall 
fall. May they remember that the angels of God are en- 
camped around about his servants, and that no weapon 
formed aguinst thine own shall in the end prosper. 

Are there those who are bowed down with very heavy bur- 
dens? Still may they be strengthened to bear to the end, if 
this is thy pleasure. While we pursue our duties in life, and 
with enterprise continually labor for things right, may we 
evermore say, Thy will be done; and may we discern what 
thy will is by the evolution of thy providence. So we pray 
that every one of us may walk, day by day, with growing 
hope; and as the songs of departure shall multiply, grant, we 
pray thee, that we may look into the future with joy; since 
for us the summer lapses, not into winter, but into eternal 
spring. May we rejoice in the thought of our own departure 
and of our coming glory with Jesus Christ, and conquer fear, 
and throw off despondency, and march from this life into the 
life above as men come forth from prisons into liberty and 
light. And so may we appear in Zion and before God. 

And to thy name shail be the praise, Father, Son, and Spirit. 
Amen. 


FINDING GOD. 


* Then shall ye call upon me, and ye shall go and pray unto 
me, and I will hearken unto you. And ye shall seek me. and 
find me, when ye shall search for me with all your heart.” 
JEREMIAH xxix. Ll, 13. 


rTXVHE whole world has been made conscious, in 

one way or another, of the existence of a superior 
Being, or of superior beings. The great powers of 
nature that revolve the seasous; the power that con- 
trols the heavenly bodies: the grandeur of the sea 
itself, to those who behold it; the storms of the earth 
which go whither they will, and before which men are 
utterly helpless—even the rudest and most unculti- 
vated nations have been made conscious by these phys- 
ical phenomena of forces bigher than they; and in 
some vague manner they have learned that all power 
isin intelligent hands, that there is an intelligence, or 
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that there are many intelligences, and that the forces 
which men behold upon earth are the indications or 
the effects of such supernatural beings. And yet, 
what God is, what bis relations to men are, how they 
shall invoke him, placate bim, obey him—these tbings 
have been subject to an infinite variety of question- 
ings according to the age, the nation and the oppor- 
tunities of men. Some have sought God by external 
expedients: some by charms; some by muttered 
prayers; some by the mediation of their priests; 
some by their own souls, in fear, in anguish, by sacri- 
tice, by the maceration of their bodies, by wounds, by 
offering up their children, in all ways, from the most 
coarse and brutal to the most spiritual. The eyes of 
the race have been turned toward this supreme Being: 
meu have sought, iv some way, aud in some degree, to 
know him, and to enjoy his beniguity, or to ward off 
his wrath; aud yet, while God is thus universally 
sought, he is very little known. Only in the Hebrew 
Scripture was the truth brought forth that “the su- 
preme Being is so great and ineffable in the qualities 
which are most familiar to us that po wan by seareh- 
ing can find him out; that we behold as through a 
glass, darkly, something of God, but vot all; that he 
surpasses human intelligence; and that if one could 
surround the idea of God perfectly, then his God 
would be small, or the miud that could bave such in- 
telligence of bim would itself be scarcely less than 
divine. 

It also has come to the light, and gradually it bas 
come to the experieuce of mankind, that we are to 
find out God, not so much by thinking, as by a certain 
likeness to him in ourselves. We are bis offspring. We 
bear a certain resemblance to him, though we are in- 
finitely inferior to him; and we should strive to attain 
certain qualities which may become significant to us. 
and open to our minds a conception of the nature ot 
God. 

This truth, made known early, carried forward with 
vehement exhortation throughout the whole of the 
Old Testament, receives its largest disclosure and its 
grandest illustration in Jesus Christ, who is the minia- 
ture of God; who is God brought down so as to be 
beheld by mortal eyes; who humbled himself that be 
might, by circumscription, as it were, bring himself 
within the horizon of man’s kuowledge; and there 
after in clearer and more emphatic terms tbe declara- 
tion is repeated and re-echoed, 

“ The pure in heart, they shall see God.”’ 

Therefore, to search after God is really to educate 
onesself. To know God requires that we should be ed- 
ucated in the divine qualities. The knowledge of God 
is not something outside of us, and far removed from 
us. It is revealed in us, and by some quality that is 
Within us, 

Now, to search after God bas always been considered 
or spoken of asa work involving the expenditure of 
great zeal and intensity; aud the question arises, Is it 
so difficult for men to know God? Has he created bis 
subjects and put them in a world so far from him? 
Has he interposed such abysses between himself and 
us? Has he made that which is necessary to our im- 
mortal salvation so difficult that men must expend 
every energy that isin them to obtain it? Fellowship 
and a knowledge of God are the food of the soul; they 
are the conditions of a true and large manhood; and 
are we pushed so far from him by the ivtrimsiec diffi- 
culties of knowledge that we cannot know bim? 

We surely cap know God by the use of our ordinary 
senses so far as he is made manifest in the exterior 
world, as the Maker, as the Sustainer, as the Architect 
and tbe Engineer; we behold what he is by what he 
has done; and yet, we have thus approached but a 
very little way toward him. 

Can we, then, by sitting down to contemplation, can 
we by any such method as that of the laboratory, or 
that analysis which the philosopher employs, draw out 
a more perfect knowledge of God? Only in after 
stages, and only in a subsidiary sphere, can men gain 
knowledge by the internal philosophical method. It 
succeeds other methods, and methods of more impor- 
tance. 

So the difficulty of searching after God is real; but 
it is not the kind of difficulty which men suspect. It is 
not that God is purposely hidden. It is not that we 
are purposely shut out from him. It is not that there 
is a secret which he will not impart except at a 
great price. It is not that he wishes not to be 
understood, and surrounds himself with mystery, 
and is jealous, and would consider it an impertinent 
intrusion for men to seek to know him. In him we 
live, and therefore we havea right to know him. In 
him we move. In him we have our being. We are not 
ourselves until we are leavened, quickened, developed 
by the divine power. The whole of manhood, and es- 
pecially manhood as enlightened by religion, turps on 
this inoculation of the soul with the divine power and 
pres 2nee. 

Wherefore, theu, is it necessary to seek God with 
such vehemence ? 

“Then shall ye find me, when ye shall seek for me with all 
your heart.”’ 

The answer is in the suggestion which I bave already 
hinted, that the way of seeking God is by developing 
our own better nature. The strife and the searching 
are necessary because it is so difficult to bring our- 
selves up. It is because the overruling of our lower 
nature, the subjugation of pride, the restraint of 
vanity, the putting down of avarice, the overcoming 
of the fever ot ambition, and the regulation of the 





passions—it is because these things are so difficult, that 
the strife and tue seeking are made necessary by the 
required formation of a God-like nature in ourselves; 
for we shall see God only through so much of the im- 
partation of the divine nature us is given to us and 
received by us. The divine qualities—the qualities of 
truth, justice, mercy, long-suffering, love, kindness, 
self-sacrifice, disinterested benevolence—these can be 
appreciated only by those who buve something of them 
in themselves; and when we seek after God to know 
bim, we are seekiug really to know ourselves, and to 
fashion ourselves. It is a work of self-education 
through which we come toa knowledge of the supreme 
Being; and this does require searching. The language 
Which is employed in Proverbs is language justified by 
experieuce aud by observation. The description which 
is given in the 2d of Proverbs, although conveyed in 
the peculiar language of the philosopher of antiquity, 
is a description substantially of the searching atter 
God which is spoken ot. 

“If thou criest after knowledge, and liftest up thy voice 
for understanding; if thou seekest her as silver, and search- 
est for her as for hid treasures; then shalt thou understand 
the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God.” 

The force, the continuity, the eager appetite, both 
of curiosity and of desire, that are expressed here, as 
involved in really searching after God, are borrowed 
from things most familiar, things in which the impetus 
of the soul is more shown than in almost avy otber 
endeavor, What will not men do for silver aud for gold 
—for hidden treasures? Tell men that yonder, under 
the placid water, lies a sunk frigate of the British 
navy, coutaining bullion to the amount of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, and bow will they delve and 
dive and work to bring up that hidden treasure! Tell 
men that on this or that remote point some Captain 
Kidd hid his booty in astonishing abundance, and what 
multitudes there will be that day and night will dream 
about that treasure, and prowl] for it, and hide even 
the hope of it from others! With what a fever of de- 
sire will they search for it! Tell men that a new lode 
has been found in some gulch or canon, tell men that 
some Black Hills country is open for the digging of 
more gold; and all the armies cannot keep the emi- 
grants from streaming thither from every quarter 
through the plains. Suffering from weariness and from 
hunger, and in the face of a thousand scalping dau- 
gers they will bunt for that gold. Tell men that in 
the mountains there are precious stones—opals, rubies, 
sapphires and the like—and how they will explore and 
explode the bills for them! Aud though but one iu a 
thousand can gain them, yet each one of the thousand 
will think that he is to be the tavored one. 

Now, we are told in the Word of God that this under- 
standing of him is more precious than rubies; that 
silver and gold are as nothing to it; and that we are to 
search for God, to seek after him, as for hid treasures— 
that we are to search for him as men search for those 
things that are the dearest objects of their desires. 

“Then shall ye find me, when ye seek me with all your 
heart.’’. > 

How, then, do men seek after God? They have been 
told that the knowledge of God, that the presence of 
God in their souls, is quite necessary for their safety 
in death, and for their remission from hell in the lite 
that is to come; and out of the most selfish or the 
most superstitious feeling they often make a lauguid 
and feeble search after God purely tor protective 
purposes—not from honor; not from love; vot from 
conscious weakness to be impleted; not from a sense 
of their inferiority and a desire of aggrandizement by 
things that make nobility in the soul; not trom auy 
worthy purpose; but that they may bave a barrier 
to keep off the avalanche of death. They seek the 
knowledge of God as a kind of insurance against fire 
in the future world; and just as much as it is necessary 
for them to know of God in order to get along they 
are willing to find out. Therefore, when Sunday has 
nothing better for them to do, they turn over the 
Bible and read a little in Job, and a little in the 
Psalms, and a little in Proverbs, aud a little in Isaiah. 
Then, skipping the prophets, that are unintelligible, 
they drive a little into the Sermon on the Mount, 
and glance at Paul, and read some stories in Acts, and 
sigh, and think that they have spent the day in search- 
ing out something about God, Aftera mouth or two 
they renew this search in the Word of God; but ou 
the morrow they betake themselves every man to 
his own way, juggling with eacb other, cheating each 
other, bating each other, envying each other, being 
jealous of each other, indulging in illicit pleasures, 
spewing out wickedness here and there and every- 
where, carrying themselves just as they list, until the 
penitential Sunday comes around again in six months; 
and then onve more they go in at Gepesis und come 
out at Revelations. This they call attempting to in- 
form themselves of God. How vain! How empty! 
How ivapt! How foolish! How worse than foolish! 
If it make a mau coutent, bow is it making bim con- 
tent with his own damnation! 

And there are others who join with me in denounc- 
ing folly upon such, who are scarcely better, although 
they are frivolous in a higher mood. There are many 
who seek after God as poets seek after conceits. They 
love to see the trembling heavens. They love to see 
the glinting stars. They love to see the advance of 
spring. They love to see the meadows clothing them- 
selves with verdure. They love to see the infant leaves 
forth-putting. They love to see the streams on the 
mountain sides and in the valleys. They love es- 
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pecially to read those psalms where the psalmist with 
poetic impulse speaks of the cattle on a thousand hills. 
They shut their eyes, and imagine that they see the 
corn, the wine, the vineyards, all those things which 
are spoken of here aud there in the Old Testameut 


Scriptures. They seek God in a revery—in a poetic 
dream. Not that they ask bis indwelling, not that 


they throw open the court and chamber of their souls 
to ask that God would sit in them asin the parliament 
of their mind, and that he would be supreme in the 
commonwealth of their affections; not that he is to 
be anything to them except as a book, ora picture, or 
a manifestation of pleasure through the avenues of 
taste. They love God as they love music; they love 
him as they love the chant of the singer, or the effu- 
sion of the smooth-rhymed poet; and only thus do 
they seek after God. To them he is a vision; he is a 
floating cloud; he is a spring morning; he is a thun- 
dering sea; he isa landscape; he isa poem; but he is 
not Jehovah; heis not Father; he is not Governor, or 
Judge, or Rewarder. 

Well, there be others that seek after God, as a great, 
hard, spectacled philosopher secks after a proposition, 
disentangling intellectual conceptions, framing new 
ideas in some collected form into a speculative and 
philosophic God—a God of propositions; a God of 
attributes; a God of syllogisms; a logical God; a 
rhetorical God; a demonstrative, conceptional God. 
Whatever may come through the molds of the intel- 
lect they employ in building up a bloodless God, a 
soulless God, a God of abstractions; and they think 
when they bave hedged him in with one and another 
and another distinction sharply drawn, and have 
clearly rounded out their conception, that they have 
sought after God, and that they bave found him—and 
God laughs. For who by such searching can find out 
God? As if a man who never talked with you, who 
never walked with you, who never worked with you, 
who never lived with you, and who was never loved 
by you; as if one that had no personal acquaintance 
with you could ever out of his own consciousness deduce 
a correct idea of what you are! Suppose 1 were to say 
to an artist, ‘Give me a portrait of my mother,” and 
he should say, ** Who was she?” and [ should say, “She 
was a person that had a head, and her head had a 
brow, and her brow had eyes underneath it, and the 
eyes bad the nose for a near neighbor, and the mouth 
followed, and the chin tipped off the face, and the 
fair head was set upon shoulders by the neck, and a 
graceful form brought her to the ground. That was 
my mother: give me a portrait of her.’’ He would 
say, “‘That is a description of tive hundred thousand 
million mothers: it is no portraiture at all.’ And if 
one says, “*God is just, God is true, God is merciful, 
God is bountiful,” he gives us no distinct idea of in- 
dividuality. These descriptions are a picture made 
up of generics; aud pictures to be of any value must 
be made up of specifics. Speculative thinkers, who 
build up theologic portraits, statues or idols to repre- 
sent God, do not revealhim. And though they may 
search for him by the bright light of reason, they do 
not compass him or find him out. Searching for God 
with one’s heart is the way to find him out; for God is 
discerned by the heart. That is the temple in the 
soul of God; and only they that enter into the search- 
ing of God by the heart can come near to him or know 
him. 

All they who seek after God then, irresolutely, occa- 
sionally, with fluctuating zeal, forselfish ends, dreamily. 
imaginatively, poetically, or by speculation and the 
lines of a dry philosophy—all such come short. They 
never can reproduce God. Only they who have 
framed in themselves some conception of high moral 
qualities, and have learned out of their own ex- 
perience to frame a notion of God for the sake of 
making that notion their governor, their schoolmaster 
—only they can reproduce God. Let one frame a 
conception of God out of terror, and bow down to it, 
and God becomes most to that one tyrannic. Let one 
frame a conception of God as the absolute owner of 
men, who does what he pleases because he pleases to 
do it: not because it is right or kind or just—an 
oriental despot, whose subjects are mere materials for 
his caprices, and such a conception molds the abject 
worshiper into a corresponding likeness. But framea 
conception of God as of a Father full of pitifulness, 
full of tenderness, full of gentleness, full of wrath, but 
wrath that protects, full of severity, but the severity 
of a father for the cleansing of his son; frame a concep- 
tion of God as reigning not to destroy but to recover, not 
to beat down but to lift up, not to shut men in prisons 
but to open the prison-doors, not to weld shackles or 
to impose them, but to break them; frame a concep- 
tion of God which is eminent in characteristics of 
motherhood, and give to it the magnitude of infinity; 
and then when these moral qualities are once estab- 
lished in thy sympathy and in thy thought, and mag- 
nified by the imagination, and lifted into the heavenly 
sphere, and thou mayest bow down before it, and say 
to it, ‘*Thoa God of reason, thou God of compassion, 
thou God of infinite love, thou God whose thoughts 
rain bounty, thou God who livest not for thyself, but 
for thy creatures, thee I behold; to thee I submit, be- 
cause thou art infinitely good beyond all conception. 
Thee I worship and thee I obey.”’ And then, baving 
framed some such initial conception of God, be thou 
trained into the same likeness, and develop in thyself 
whatever is in harmony with this image of the Creator. 

Or, to reduce it from this general form to a more spe- 
cific one, let us suppose that just as things are now 








happening men are called by revival preachers, or by 
settled pastors, to break off froma life of sin, and to 
begin a life of holiness. Men say at once, ‘* Well, what 
shall I do?” *** Without me,’” I reply, ** Christ bas 
declared, ‘ye can do nothing.’’’ ‘** Well, it is all void 
and vague tome. I have tried to pray,and it was like 
praying into theair.”’ Yes, and it was like just what 
it was. You had nothing tosay. You were trying to 
speak another language than your own before you had 
learned it. You were praying fragments of prayers 
that you had heard othermen make. When men begin 
to pray they overload themselves with foolishness; for 
when they first begin to pray there is very little that 
they can pray which is genuine and sincere. He of the 
New Testament gave the model of asinner’s prayer— 
‘God be merciful to me a sinuer’’; but many persons 
begin their prayers by saying, ‘‘O thou Almighty, Om- 
nipotent, Omnicient, and Omni—” what business have 
you to be describing God to him? “© thou that gov- 
ernest—”’ he does not govern you, and that is the mat- 
ter with you. This recapitulation of the Catechism, 
or of some elder’s or deacon’s prayer, is all of it folly. 
When a man who is asiuver, and is selfish, and hard, 
and proud, and consciously blind, and wants light, and 
humility, and tenderness, and generosity, begins to 
pray, what should he say? He should say, ** © God, I 
am selfish, and hard, and proud, and blind: be merci- 
fulto measinner.” That isa prayer long enough. It 
is as long as he can utter and be sincere. When a map 
begins to pray to God under such circumstances, and 
is praying with sincerity, I say to him, You have this 
desire, and you express it, though you express it in an 
imperfect way: now take the Word of God—for that 
will stand next in the order of your need—and begin 
to read the life of Christ, that you may bring before 
you some clear conception of God. * Well,” he says, 
‘“*what part shall [ read?’ The whole. The life of 
Christ should be read as any other life is. Hlow would 
you read the life of Washington? Would you take it 
and read something about his birth and then forget it 
foramonth and then read alittle in the middle of his life 
where he took command of the armies at Cambridge ? 
Would you read the life of Washington as you would 
eat aslain animal, taking here a part and there a part? 
When you read the life of a person do you not read the 
whole of it to get the personality ? 

Suppose you were to take from the Gospel of Mat- 
thew one text here and another there, as one would 
pick opals out of vast rocks or diamonds out of sand i 
That is not the way to read it. You should read it 
through; it would not take you longer than it would 
to read your morning paper. And above ail, you 
should read in reference to the moral portraiture that 
shines out from the teachings of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and not for speculative reasons. You should read it 
vot to ascertain whether the Unitarians are right and 
orthodox, but with reference to ascertaining what God 
is, what his nature is, how he feels, bow he wants you 
to feel, and what you are in bissight. You f&nd por- 
trayed there the mind and will of God. That men may 
kuow him personally, four lives are given of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, besides the interpretations and comments 
that are found in the letters and epistles. Study ear- 
nestly that slight yet wonderful sketch and portraiture 
of this superior being. Keep it before your mind uutil 
you have a distinct conception of the personality of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

There comes with this dawning consciousness a ques- 
tion that is determinate in the matter: not, Was he 
divine? not, Was his birth miraculous?—not at all. 
Here is a personage who, all admit, transcends any or- 
dinary human conception. All admit that he is God- 
like, if he is not God. But the critical and determina- 
tive question with you is this: Wilt thou have such an 
one toruJe over you? Are you willing to iift, in your 
conception, into the heavenly places, such an idea of 
God as you derive from the Lord Jesus Christ? Are 
you willing to say, “ Thy will, aud not mine, be doue’’ ? 
Are you willing to take this oath and covenant of al- 
legiance never to be broken: “1 dedicate my life to 
the fulfillment of thy commands, and to the develop- 
mentin myself of thy disposition’? If you are, you 
have found your God, The moment you have this 
conception of a loving Being, with a determinate 
moral character, who requires of you a eorresponding 
moral character, and the moment there is in you a 
gebuine volition and purpose to loveand obey such an 
One, the work is begun, aud you have been introduced 
to your Master. 

Now, after that, the very first step which you take 
in your attempt to act justly, you will be environed by 
the bands and hoops of society; by its imperfections; 
by tbe injustice which custom always imposes; and 
you will have a covflict with the prevailing teudencies 
by which you are surrounded. Your large and Chris- 
tian conception of justice will stand in marked con» 
trast with the contracted and worldly conception of 
justice which is prevalent; and you will become a 
reformer; and you will feel, ‘I must take up my 
cross; and if I follow Christ I must suffer.’”? Yes, you 
must sufferif you would enjoy. Not that you are to 
suffer as if religion itself were a suffering, for religion 
itself is just the opposite; but you are coming out of a 
state of ignorance and bondage into a state of knowl- 
edge and freedom. You are going toward the right; 
and having once come to the right, it will be a bless- 
ing; for the rigbt is a reward in over-measure. Your 
first impulse should be to act beneficently; and there 
is to be a power of beneficence in your soul. You 
should have a feeling that you are not yourown. You 





that are strong should bear with the weak. You should 
earry one another's burdens. You should manifest 
towards your?fellow men the disposition of love. You 
are not to benefit men for the sake of gaining their 
applause: you are to consecrate all the forces of love 
for the sake of Jesus, or the God whom Jesus epito- 
lives in supernal glory, 
even in the attitude of power, not for himself, not that 
he may be the center around which the ingurgitating 
world whirls, pot because he wants flattery and praise, 
but because he wants to send out from himself life, 
and make all creatures happier, so you must, by rea- 
wisdom and attainments, distribute to 
Others, aud act for others and upon others; and you 
must do it not as men working fora price, with eye- 
service, but as men inspired with the most bearty 
moral sympathy and because it is right. You are to 
do it, too, because you love it; and even when you 
Violate it, or come short of it, there is still to be the 
wrong done to yourself, and against that 


mises or represents. As he 


son of your 


sense of 
which you know to be best. 

Now, a searching after God in this way, by a proper 
thought and conception of him, will very soon lay the 
foundation of a communion that will interpret itself 
to you. I think there never was a person that was 
once overwhelmed with the sense, “ Thou God art 
present ;’ L think there never was a person who once 
had the power of the baptism of the Holy Ghost; I 
think there never wasa person in whom the seed of 
truth had been sown, through whose whole 
life the experience did not strike a beam of glory and 
of hope; for although he might not attain, it was in 
him to attain. 

I remember the first time I ever spoke from inspira- 
tion. I had beard eloquent speeches and discourses o f 
various kinds; but I thought such tbings were too 
high for me; till, on one occasion, when I was speak- 
ing amoug my boy companions, the spirit seized me 
and whirled me into an ecstacy of speech; and though 
I eould not get it the next time, nor the next, [had a 
consciousness that it wasin me. I had had it once and 
lL feit sure that I should bave it again, and I said, “I 
know it is there, and by and by it will come.” 

So, no one who bas been broken down in sweet and 
royal penitence before God can forget the experience, 
Oh, there is soinething so blessed in penitence, where 


oOuce 


it is penitence toward one who is so noble as God! No 
one has had his heart charmed in the hour of vision, as 
Luther’s was, in view of the majesty and mercy and 
generosity and grandeur of God, and of the way in 
which he receives men, without being permanently 
impressed. It made Luther cry out, ‘‘ Blessed be my 
sins; for they interpret such a conception of God as 
otherwise I never should have had. I never should 
have known such a blessed God of mercy and forgive- 
ness if I had vot sinned.”” And no one has this feeling 
that it does not lay the foundation at once for more 
faith. 

Working out, then, your conception of God, little by 
little; gathering conceptions of the divine being from 
all that is good and high and noble in practical life 
and bringing back to yourself as motives in your own 
soul corresponding qualities, that your nature in its 
measure may become like God, growing in grace and 
in the khowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ, you will 
find that your sense of the divine presence purifies it- 
self, cleanses itself, augments itself, makes itself more 
and more powerful, until the time comes in which you 
cun say, literally, **Il walk with God. My God made 
the heavens and the earth. My God made all that is 
beautiful in the air, upon the mountaiu, and in the 
field. My God rides the winter storm, and smiles with 
all the plenitude of beauty in the summer. He is a 
God of force, and a God of tranquillity. My God is 
father and mother to my thought. My. God is com- 
panion and lover. My God is hero and martyr. He is 
all that is transcendent in patience and meekness and 
gooduess: and not because he is inert; not because he 
is weak; for he will by no means clear the guilty. He 
upholds the right. He stands for the oppressed. He is 
a God who is determined that good shall prevail as 
against evil. But he works with a mother-heart, by 
tears, by groans, by death itself. He gives bimself for 
the poor, and the outcast, and the sinful, and the 
He bore our sins in his own body; and by his 
Such is my God; and he fills 
my mind all the time. I stumble and fall before him; 
but he helps me up. [am cast down; but lam never 
destroyed. Lam perplexed; but Iam never in despair. 
He loves me. Having loved his own, he loved them 
unto the end; be loved his quarreling and ambitious 
disciples to the end; and he will love me to the end.” 

Payson, on his dying bed, declared, ** The truth of 
God appeared to me at first like a fixed star, bright 
but distant; but it has been growing larger and 
brighter, year by yeur, until now it fills the whole 
heavens: and I float in the beams of the light of his 
soul like a mote in the sunlight, wondering with un- 
utterable wonder why he should bestow such joy and 


needy. 
stripes we are healed. 


glory on me.” 

I have spoken, then, of the beginnings of this search 
after God, and of the results to which you are to come 
by the attainment of it; and now let me ask whether 
any of you to-night are content with your experience. 
You have been converted, it may be, toa creed and to 
a church: has your conversion done for you what you 
expected it would? Have you had that refulgent jo 
from it which you anticipated? Have you had those 
superior states of mind aud feeling which you have 
heard other men talk of? Or have you said to your- 
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self, ‘Well, I am in the church, and my expectation 
is not answered. I cannot without disgrace back out; 
put I suppose, possibly, these things are not for me. 
I hear it said that men are of different sorts, and that 
some have one and some another experience; and I 
presume it is so”? Have you found God so that inany 
way he satisfies you—so that he is in you, and you are 
in him? Have you a God that inspires you, and tbrills 
you in any way with admiration? Have you a God 
that in any way draws you out in trust? Is God any- 
thing to you but a shadowy idea? Is your God shut up 
in the catechism, and never let out? Have you no 
other God but the one that is in this dry Bible made 
up of paper and printer’s ink? Have you any God in 
your own soul, in your living consciousness, vital, 
active, fiery? Is your (od one that loves you, inspires 
you, rebukes you, punishes you, wounds you, heals 
you, and rejoices you?) Do you ever feel his arms or 
his bosom? Is be alive to you? 

The church is full of men who hope that they will 
goto heaven because we are told that some will be 
saved so as by fire. Even stubble is good for some- 
thing. Straw is good to pack things with. It is better 
to go into heaven a menial than to stand in outer dark- 
ness. And the church is full of men that mean to 
creep if not to crawl] into heaven; but Ob! children 
of God, loved of Christ, and beirs with Christ, is this 
all that you expect, and all that you are striving for? 
Lift up your heads, oh ye who have begun to live the 
Christian life, and have found it to be, comparatively 
speaking, fruitless and barren; who have gathered 
only those remunerations that come with more out- 
ward activity and caprice. Do not be satisfied. There 
is a certain pleasure in running about and doing good ; 
in living a temperate hfe, and leading other folks to 
do the same thing; there is a certain pleasure in talk- 
ing to men about morality and uprightness; but these 
ure not sufficient. Pure religion lies deeper and unites 
your soul with God. 

Is God sufficient for your darkuess? 
you? Is he power to your weakness? Is your God 
victorious? Are you triumphant through him, what- 
ever befalls you? No man has sought God with all 
his heart and found him until God is all these things 
to him—until God is all that his poor, feeble, longing 
nature wants; for that is what <;od means—the food 
and the water of life. He is all in all. Is he sucha 
God to you? If not, search again. Search, as I have 
tuld you, through the practical form of your disposi- 
tion, and through your daily life and endeavor. Make 
God yours, in you. Let bim be, not inthe heavens, but 
in the temple of God, which ye are, to illumine it, and 
to fill it full—full of his majesty, full of his purity, and 
full of everlasting, overflowing joy. 


Is he light to 





DECORATION DAY. 
By Rose Terry Cooke. 


: ie E last sad note has passed away, 
-L. The bugle’s moan in distance dies; 
Alone the wailing wind of May 

Amid her tender verdure sighs. 


Where here and there the banners wave, 
A little heap of fading flowers 

Bedecks some valiant soldier's grave, 
Already greened with sun and showers. 


As well they sleep through wintry snows 
As through the summer’s fragrant morn; 

Their hands have plucked the only rose 
That grows on earth without a thorn. 


But we who still in wars abide, 

Who lose their strength and weep their loss, 
Assuage our grief and vaunt our pride 

With floral wreath and blooming cross. 


One tale they tell of sharp regret 
Of faithful memory, fond despair, 
Of eyes with tears still streaming wet, 
And agonies of lonely prayer. 


Is war then worth the woe it brings, 

The broken heart, the blossomed grave ? 
Ah! high in heaven above me rings 

The shout of freedom—from a slave. 
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By HENRY CHURTON, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
SCIENCE AND ART. 
M Y husband was lying in the bed now, his 
4¥i. head curiously wrapped up, as I could see, 
and the old doctor evidently just examining his 
condition and hearing a report of his treatment. 
‘Repeated cuppings, cold applications to the 
head and warm ones to the extremities—really, 
sir, the profession could have done no more for 
him than you have. I do not see that anything 
more is to be done at present,” said the doctor. 
* But the bullet,” I said weakly and wonder- 
ingly, ‘* what about the bullet ?” 
** What, eh?” said the old doctor, peering at me 
over his spectacles. 
** She has persisted all the time that she heard a 
shot when her husband fell. Shetold me so when 


I first came into the room on hearing her scream,” 
said the Professor with a quiet and apparently 
sympathetic mendacity. ‘I suppose she was 
asleep in here, and hearing the fall perhaps 
dreamed of the shot. You know, Doctor, the sleep- 
ing mind not unfrequently plays such pranks.” 

**Certainly,—certainly. There is no bullet in 
this case,” said the doctor. ‘* Your husband was 
not born to be hurt by bullet, Mrs. Dewar.” 

**No bullet ?” I said dreamily. 

‘**No indeed,” he responded; ‘‘only a sudden 
congestion, something like a slight apoplexy.” 

**No bullet! apoplexy !” I could not understand 
it. Had I been dreaming, or had I really heard 
that shot and seen that pistol ? 

‘“‘T am afraid,” said the Professor, crossing to 
the sofa and laying his hand upon my head, ‘‘ that 
this sudden shock has prostrated you almost as 
much as it has your husband. I think you should 
dismiss all thought from your mind and try and 
restore yourself by rest, so as to aid him, when he 
shall recover consciousness, by your presence and 
demeanor.” 

The doctor also came over and felt my pulse and 
laid his hand on my head ¢aressingly. 

‘*Yes, ves, poor dear, you may sleep now,” he 
said. ‘It’s been a terrible strain I know, but you 
and Mr. Ware have saved Paul’s life. No doubt 
of that. And now, as he says, you must go to 
sleep so as to be fresh for the cheerful nursing he 
will require hereafter. Leave himtousnow. We 
will take care of him,” 

The kind old doctor, with all his shrewd guess- 
ing, was a victim of the Professor’s guile. I saw this 
and was almost afraid he was cheating me. I was 
sure his purpose was kindly, but could not quite 
fathom it. 

A sleeping draught was prepared for me, and 
with the Professor’s help and that of my girl Par- 
thenia, I was removed to my mother’s old room. 

It was a dreamless sleep which I had that night, 
and the day was several hours old when I awoke 
next morning, cheerful and refreshed. It was 
sometime before I could remember what had 
occurred. When I did I sprang up and hastily 
throwing a wrapper about me, ran to the door of 
my room. As I opened it the Professor came for- 
ward with quick noiseless footsteps and laid his 
hand upon my arm. The room was silent and 
dark. 

‘Paul? Paul ?” I whispered fearfully. 

‘*He is doing well and skeping now,” answered 
the Professor still barring my entrance. 

‘**Can I not see him ?” I entreated. 

‘The doctor has only just retired, Mrs. Dewar,” 
he answered firmly, ‘and left me the most posi- 
tive instructions that I must permit no one to 
enter the room, especially you. He says it is of 
the last importance that he should be undis- 
turbed. 

‘But I will not disturb him,” I’ pleaded, ‘‘ just 
one look.” 

But the wateher was firm. Of course I had 
recourse to woman’s last argument, tears. But 
he would not yield. Then I became indignant, 
and asked him if I had not shown enough of self- 
control the night before to be trusted this much 
now. 

‘Will you exercise the same control now %’ he 
asked. 

I promised eagerly. 

‘“*“And you will not speak to him, nor touch 
him?” 

Again I promised. He stepped aside and I 
passed into the room and around to the bedside 
of my dead who was alive again. 

The Professor went to the window and opened 
atiny crevice in the curtain, so I could see the 
face of my beloved, dimly, but I could see that he 
was alive still. I remembered my promise, but 
with difficulty restrained myself from kissing the 
poor relaxed lips or calling upon the dear name. 
He seemed to feel ny presence, however, for pre- 
sently his lips moved and he said feebly, 

‘Sue! Cousin Sue!” and he reached down 
upon the bed clothing with his right hand which 
was next me, as if feeling for me. That was too 
much. I fell on my knees and took his dear hand 
in mine and pressed it softly to my lips. The 
Professor came towards me with a whispered word 
of caution. I didnot say a word or move again, 
only held the poor nerveless hand to my cheek 
while the tears rained over it and a torrent of wild 
prayers and ecstatic thanks welled silently up 
from my heart. 


a 


“Sue! O Sue! did you get it?” asked Peul 
weakly and anxiously. 

I felt the Professor’s hand on my shoulder and 
was mnotionless and silent. 





The poor head turned 








anxiously from side to side and again the weak 
voice quavered brokenly out, ‘‘ Did—you—get— 
it, Sue? Did you get the—the—the—insurance, 
darling ¢” 

The Professor's grasp tightened on my shoulder 
and he whispered excitedly in my ear : 

‘*Tell him yes, for God’s sake, and speak nat- 
urally, cheerfully.” 

I comprehended his purpose, but God only 
knows how I got strength to comply. 

‘**Oh yes, darling,” Isaid,” that is all right. I got 
it, Paul! I got it !” 

‘*Thank—God,” he whispered, with a sigh of 
relief. His features relaxed and his breathing 
became that of contented slumber. 

The Professor took Paul’s hand 
embrace and led me from the room. 
the door behind me I asked fearfully, 

**Have I done him any harm ? 

“On the contrary, I hope much good,” he replied, 
‘* Keep up your heart,” he added cheerfully, ‘‘ and 
when the doctor comes to relieve me let me have 
a few minutes’ conversation with you in the 
cabinet. You know I was to have left to day,” he 
said in answer to my look of inquiry. 

‘But you will not ”’ I said anxiously. 

“We will talk of that,” he said smilingly. 
‘*when you have breakfasted and I am released 
from duty here.” 


from my 
As he closed 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE KEYSTONE. 

YOMEHOW I could not help feeling cheerful. 
Paul was sick, very sick I knew, but he was 
alive and I had thought him dead. He had come 
back to me as from the grave. So I ate my break- 
fast in thankfulness ; but I could not help thinking 
of all that had happened since Paul, the Professor 
and I sat there at breakfast the day before. Then 
I wondered if it could be that I had dreamed about 
that shot and the pistol I had seen in his hand. 
It could not be. I had recognized the pistol. It 
was one of those queer repeating Derringers, with 
one barrel above the other, which a friend had pre- 
sented to Paul just after the war. I had often 
seen it, and had sometimes fired just to please 
Paul who had an idea that every woman and child 
should be taught to shoot and swim, as one can 
never tell when one may need such knowledge to 
save life. I knew where it was kept in his desk, as 
he had often shown me in order that I might 
know where to find it should I ever need it in his 
absence. I would soon determine this matter. I 

would go and see if it were there now. 

I hastened to the cabinet. The drawer of the 
desk in which the pistol had been kept was open. 
It was not there. I was right. I had not been 
dreaming. Isat down in the arm chair before the 
desk to think. As I did so my eyes fell upona 
paper lying on the desk. I knew it ata glance. 
It was one of the notices the Sheriff had given me 
the day before. My premonitious had been cor- 
rect, then. He had found this paper where I had 
dropped it and his shame and agony had goaded 
him to the terrible deed. Yet they told me he was 
not shot. They surely were mistaken. How could 
I have been so thoughtless as to have dropped 
that paper! I might have known that this blow 
would drive him to desperation. I reached for- 
ward and took the paper intending to tear it into 
fragments. As I did so anenvelope lying beneath 
it attracted my attention. It was directed in 
Paul’s handwriting : 

Sue M. Dewar 
Per St. Valentine. 

I opened it and read : 

A WIFE'S VALENTINE. 


The days have passed in ceaseless flow, 
Morning and evening, sun and shade, 

Till the years have grown to the long ago, 
Since, awkward lover and artless maid, 

At the game of hearts together we played, 
Defiant of Time and Woe. 


The boy—I grieve to think—is dead, 
Urned in dust of the holy past— 
And only a man is left instead, 
Busy and burdened and overcast 
With clouds of care, as dark and vast 
As the winter midnight overhead. 


I sometimes hope he is still within, 
Closely screened from the careless gaze, 
Hiding away from the ceaseless din, 
The turmoil of manhood’s weary ways, 
The clanger ef strife and the coil of sin; 
But much I misdoubt if he really staya, 


The boy besought thy love to bless 
The fancied woes of Valentine ! 
The man unto his heart would press 
With rapture, as a thing divine, 
Sorrow or crime or nothingness, 
To give one moment’s joy to thine! 
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Would dwell eternally with Shame, 
And count its rankest savor sweet; 
Would bare his heart-strings unto flame, 
And Want and Death would gladly meet, 
To give thee joy—or yieid thee fame! 
Nor ask to kiss thy dimpled feet! 
Yet, ah! the lines of carking care 
Are creeping round thine eyes; 
And in the meshes of thy hair— 
Nay, start not, nor pretend surprise— 
Which was so bonnie brown and fair, 
The glint of envious silver lies! 
Oh! dead boy-love, whose warmth could bring 
To loving lips and heart forever 
The roundelay of birds in spring, 
Pulsing with sinless passion’s quaver, 
And o’er the worshiped features fling 
A glamour fading never! 
Oh! woe that manhood’s strength but brings 
Embit'ered sweetness to Love’s sbrine! 
God grant that memory sometimes sings— 
Though cumb’ring cares our lives entwine, 
And Sorrow sweeps the minor strings— 
Of him—thy boy-love—Valentine! 
It was signed ‘‘ Paul.” 
CHAPTER XVI. 
THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH. 
\ Y poor darling had come the night before, 
4¥I while I slept, and written those lines, in- 
tending to send me another valentine. And he 
thought I did not love him so well as I had in the 
old days. As if that could be compared to the 
later love! He thought because the world and 
care had come into my life—perhaps because I 
had reproached him, and had not sought him 
when he withdrew himself from me—that my love 
was less. Ob! I could see how I had let the great 
fond nature squander and torture itself, unmind- 
ful of the treasures which that sensitive, too 
sensitive, soul poured at my feet. I had misunder- 
stood him. Knightas he was in conflict, a Bayard 
in arms, he was of too fine a fiber to love the 
harsh contact with the world. He could do or suffer 
with the utmost zeal and cheerfulness, but the 
rough, sordid struggle with the world sickened 
him. He could give his life for a principle he 
cherished or for one he loved as gladly as a bride- 
groom goeth to his nuptials. 

He had thought I blamed him for our misfor- 
tunes, and his sensitive spirit had shrunk away 
from me and he had devoted bis life to reinstating 
mine in wealth and position. Hethought as I had 
been reared in luxury that I prized it more than I 
did his love. I ran threugh our whole life as I sat 
there by the desk, at which he had spent so many 
hours and performed labors of whicb I was yet to 
learn, and saw how I had neglected and misap- 
preciated the noble being who counted himself 
but a dross in comparison with my poor, weak, 
selfish self. Yet 1 had not meant to be seltish. I did 
love him better than of old, only he bad kept his 
heart so hidden that I had only now and then 
caught a glimpse of it. We had lived apart, 
thouzh together; coolly, though both our hearts 
were full of love. We had each repressed our im 
pulses from a misconception of the other's feelings. 
Day by day we had swung apart, while we both 
daily yearned for a closer communion. We had 
both beén but a bundle of contrarieties, and it was 
all my fault too. I knew, or ought to have known, 
what an innocent, simple, blundering soul my 
giantly Greatheart was !, ; 

Would he ever have found out my love if I had 
not done the wooing? Did he not live year after 
year with the incense of my adoration going up 
about his nostrils, and never dream that he was 
the deity to whom it was offered? Did I not 
know what a great unconscious, self-forgetful, self- 
depreciating oaf he was years before? Did I not 
know that the laurels he had won in the long 
struggle were all forgotten? That he counted 
himself less a hero than thousands of those who 
had followed bis lead and drawn inspiration from 
his devotion? But now—well never mind; if my 
Paul but lived he should know how much more I 
loved him than wealth, luxury, children, friends, 
or all of life besides. 

I wiped my eyes as I made these good resolu- 
tions, which came so late, and read again through 
another mist of tears my busband’s valentine. 

As 1 laid it down another envelope upon the 
desk attracted my attention. It was a large white 
official looking one, endorsed in many styles of 
ornamental letters, the blanks filled up with ex- 
quisite penmanship and underscored with red 
lines,—a marvel of typographical and caligraph- 
ical art. One glance at it froze my bounding blood 
with horror! It was all plain to me then,—the 
great loving, self-forgetful heart,—the agony, the 
pistol! Oh God! 

The words, the lines—the very stains and folds 





of that envelope—were seared into my brain in that 
terrible instant, never to be effaced. I can see it 
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| flower, come up in flocks among the ruffles of 


now, every terrible letter and figure which it bore | 


is clear to my memory. 

It was endorsed: 

Policy on thelife of 
Paul Dewar. 
Amount $40.000. 

My Paul, my husband, my hero, bad intended 
to destroy his life that I might be enriched by his 
death! 

(To be continued.) 


SPRING IN AMHERST. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
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f pom are two editions of spring that one 
sees in these United States—one triumphant, 
jubilant, abounding with waving banners and 
bursts of bird music, the other shy, cold, delaying, 
uncertain, with watery skies and chilly winds and 
anxiously folded buds. We have been through a 
Floridian spring, with its glory of new, brilliant 
leafage, its flowers and fruits and birds and per 
fumery, and come North to where the buds on the 
elm boughs are still knotted, where the delaying 
verdure on the forest leaves is like an uncertain 
green mist, where the ferns come up with thick 
woolen tippets tied over their heads lest they 
should eatch cold by premature exposure. 

But Oh! there is a charw in this late, vacillating, 
delaying sprivg of our own hard, bleak New En 
gland hills, for it is the spring of our ehildbood. 
It bas with it all thatassociation of bounding 
joy, of freedom from chains, that the spring at 
the end of a long winter used to bring to our ear! 
days. Every day we have been riding out and 
watching the very, very slowly expanding beauty. 
The skies have been scowling and gray, and per 
sistently cold, as if they grudged their patronage 
to what was being done under the trees, yet unde) 
the forest branches, by the brown, racketing. 
sparkling brook, the arbutus has come and gone. 
Wax-like, rose like, with so pure a fragrance, no 
flower of the tropies can excel it; and the blue 
hepatica, though less sweet, is worthy to bear it 
company. The crimson trillium is now out, 
standing in flocks under the trees, by the side of 
good, honest, succulent old skuuk’s cabbage, look- 
ing so green and so stocky and full of juice that 
you pardon both its name and nature. <A broad, 
honest, jolly creature this skunk’s cabbage, and 
with properties even medicinal if one takes them 
properly, and therefore not to be scoffed at by ex 
quisites. Then the pussy willows—the varieties 
of catkins throwing their golden powder here and 
there—the black birch with its graceful tags—the 
red maple with its rich crimson keys—and tbe 
beauty of buds of every sort just in the swelling 
and unfolding stage. You where 
skies are gray and winds are cold and trees stay a 
month in the promissory state to get a full sense 
of the beauty of buds and young leaves. Leat- 
buds are beautiful things—quite as beautiful as 
flower-buds. Nature has expended herself in 
dainty satin wrappers edged with crimson and 
gold—the swaddling garments of these baby 
ieaves. And the young leaves! What flower is 
so beautiful as the first little red leaves of the ouk 
ormaple? They are perfect as an infant’s little 
hand, with every marvelous vein and line cut with 
such wondrous delicacy. And ‘Nature in New 
England is in no hurry; she does not hasten the 
show; she keeps all these marvels on exhibition 
for weeks at a time before the grand transforma- 
tion scene. Every day for ten days past we have 
been riding out and watching, and we do not see 
that they get on much. Nature wants us to study 
one page thoroughly before she turns over an- 
other, and so she has given us the cold shoulder. 
Warm sunshine has come only by glimpses—a 
few hours at a time—but the underlying chill is 
there calm and steady 

But we know our own old New England. She 
is not half so stern as she seems! Her bark is 
worse than her bite, and she has her own reasons 
for not petting and coddling us with a Floridian 
luxuriousness of living. ie 


need to come 


**Look at my flowers ! 
she says, pointing to the bright little armies at the 
roots of old vaks and maples, and along the brook; 
‘*you see they are not afraid of me—they under 
stand me, and you would if only you would come 
forth with me and not stay ip your furnace-heated 
houses.” Flowers indeed! The brooks are golden 
with tufted cowslips ; the rock columbine is hang- 
ing out its ear-drops; the violets ‘‘ sweeter than 
the lids of Juno's eyes,” are bursting forth in 
clumps and clusters, white and blue; the crows- 
foot with its pink outer shell, the quivering wind- 





ground pine and the brownish leaves of the last 
year’s wintergreen, where we search if by chance 
the robins have left us a stray berry bere and 

And, oh, those wise old woolly-headed 
ferns! Don’t they look for all the world like a 
knot of dear old village gossips discussing the 
latest news of the forest? *‘* My dear,” says one, 
‘depend upon it, the apple-blossoms will be out 
‘The pear-blossoms have been due 
“What a late spring!” 
have been 


there. 


to-morrow.” 
a week,” says another. 
quoth a third. The blue-birds 
these three weeks, and are well 
keeping. Yes, these birds; 
wretches well. All winter 

pirouetting and caracoling about us as we drove 


here 
setiled in house- 
know the little 
they have been 


we 


long 


through the pines and palmettos of Florida, and 
now here they come, carpet-bag in claw, all ready 
to set up in New England. We have seen them 
in their haunts up the Okelehawa, where the lily- 
pods were all quivering with flocks of red-winged 
blackbirds; where robins piped and bobolinks 
chittered. Bobolinks go down there and glean in 
the rice fields, and get so fat and lazy they forget 
to sing. It takes a hard climate and spare diet 
to develop a bobolink ; and at present he fills the 
iir daily with his chitter and twitter and non- 
sense. We know he is chafling honest birds that 
have staid all winter in New England with big 
stories about the things he has seen in Florida. 

This town of Amherst is one the wost beautiful 
watch towers for the observation of nature pos- 
sible. 

Situated just on the edge of the hill country, 
with a picturesque outline of mountains in the 
horizon, it isa lovely place for drives. You can- 
not, in faet, drive amiss. Everywhere rocks, 
forests and brown sparkling brooks, with a rea- 
sonable show of little cascades here and there. 

The collegefbuildings are more finely posed than 
any we know of in the country. 

On the brow of a little bill and commanding a 
view of a horizon of mountains around the pros: 
pect must be one to be a continual lesson to the 
most impressible student, and there is great worth 
in such an influence of nature on the mind of the 
student. 

3ut yesterday we attended a service in the 
College Chapel, which had a beauty and an inter- 
‘st beyond all the charms of nature. ‘There has 
iately passed through the institution a wave 
of religious feeling, an uplifting influence most 
precious to the Christian heart ; and on this Sun- 
lay thirty-seven young wen from the different 
‘lasses of the college were to devote themselves to 
a Christian lite and unite themselves with the 
eburch. 

We went at an early hour to gain a seat; and 
while the congregation was coming in had leisure 
to admire the College Chapel, an exquisite archi- 
ectural gem of the gifted Potter. It is a Gothic 
builging of beautiful proportion, and the details 
are managed with that union of simplicity and 
zood taste which one likes to see in a building 
adapted to congregational worship. 

The place which would be the chancel were it 
an Episcopal church is admirably filled by an or- 
gan, Which is so perfectly designed in k2eping as 
to seem a necessary and essential part of the 
building. In front of this is the pulpit, before 
which stands the sacramental table already spread 
for service. 

As we entered and took our seat, a quartette of 
male voices led by the organ were practicing a 
hymn. There is a peculiar and touching quality 
to this union of voices wholly male superior in 
some respects even to a mixed choir. The services 
of the day were simple and impressive. After the 
opening exercises of prayer and singing, President 
Stevens called the names of the candidates, who 
presented themselves in front of the pulpit. Asa 
profession of their Christian faith, they gave 
their assent to the Apostles’ Creed, which was 
solemnly and distinctly repeated by the Presi- 
dent. He then said that those of them who had 
already been baptized did now in this publie act 
of union with the church confirm and ratify the 
act of consecration by which their parents had 
given them to God in baptism. After this he 
proceeded to adininister the ordinance to those 
that had never been baptized. As each candidate 
approached, he repeated the name, and added, 
Believe in Christ! I baptize thee in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Then 
followed a very brief Amen and solemn form of 
dedication to God and a life of holiness, to which 
all the candidates gave assent, and then the prom- 
ise of union and fellowship with the church. The 
church, then, and all professed Christians then 
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present were requested to rise in token of receiv- 
ing these members into the congregation of the 
faithful. A solemn blessing and commendation 
of them to the eare of Almighty God closed the 
simple ceremony. The communion was then ad- 
ministered to a large company of Christians who 
filled the body of the ehurch. It was a time of 
deep emotion. Who could say of how many years 
of prayer this sacred hour witnessed the answer ‘ 

The religious interest in the college has been 
peculiarly deep and fervent. It hascome from no 
factitious excitement. No machinery has been 
put in operation; there has been about it the 
calmness and the power of God. The number 
gathered into the college church, though greater 
than at any previous occasion in its history, does 
not represent all the converts. Many prefer unit- 
ing with other churches, and some are not yet 
prepared in their own minds for the publie act ot 
consecration. But there is a seriousness, a delib- 
eration, an absence of false excitement about the 
work that inspires the best hope of its perma- 
nence. 

This season has witnessed in all parts of the 
country a deep religious movement. Not only in 
the thousands and tens of thousands who have 
attended the ministry of Moody, but through the 
country. We have been told that the power of 
the Christian religion over the masses was gone: 
that the world must wait for some new organizing 
force. The answer has been these revivais. By 
no new power, no new doctrine, no explanations 
of philosophic difficulties, not even by eloquence 
or enticing words of man’s wisdom, but by the 
power of God have the hearts of multitudes been 
bowed to accept Jesus as their God and Saviour, 
their sympathizing friend for the life that now is. 
their refuge and rest in the unknown life that is 
to come. 

Our great leader and commander is in the field, 
and when He speaks all hearts are bowed, and 
we have only to stand still and see the salvation 
of God. 

For a fortnight past, under cold skies, the swell- 
ing buds of the orchards have stood still, but 
there was a hidden life in their stillness. Yester- 
day and to-day there beamed down from heaven 
a smile of the sun and a current of warmth, 
and all at once over the country the orchards are 
one sheet of white and rosy blossoms! So in na- 
ture and in grace God never forsakes us, and 
winter is turned to sumer by his smile. 

AMHERST, May 22. 





PRAYVER-MEETINGS IN JAIN. 
By LAVINIA GOODELL. 


y 7 HEN it was first proposed, by a few enthu- 

siastiec workers of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, that we hold weekly prayer- 
meetings at the jail, the suggestion was regeived 
by many with that cool skepticism so much more 
trying to the earnest worker than any amount of 
vigorous and hearty opposition. Had the project 
been to send a delegation down to the infernal re- 
gions to convert his Satanic majesty and all his 
hosts, it could scarcely have been looked upon as 
more utterly futile and impractical. There were 
just three women and two men who believed in 
it, and were ready to lead off. The sheriff gave 
his consent to the experiment, with the eomfort- 
ing assurance that we should only be casting 
pearls before swine, and giving that which is holy 
to dogs. And so, at first, it seemed. 

When Will Elliot, and George Colman. and 
Julia and Nellie Stevens went there the first time, 
full of the fresh, generous enthusiasm of youth, 
it seemed to them almost that they were going 
into a den of wild beasts. Before they reached 
the door, shouts and screams, bits of roisterly 
singing and coarse jests were wafted to them on 
the air. The room, as they entered it, was redo- 
lent of tobacco, and the floor covered with ex- 
pectorations of that seductive weed. Soiled cards 
were lying around, and the prisoners had an un- 
wholesome and disheveled appearance. They 
became quiet and orderly at the command of the 
sheriff ; and our brave little band, nothing daunt- 
ed, went up to each man and shook hands with 
him, with a smile and pleasant word. When it 
was announced that a meeting would be held, 
seats were arranged in acircle around the stove, 
and the prisoners took their places quietly and 
respectfully. ‘*‘ Hold the Fort,” ‘‘The Ninety and 
Nine,” and other sweet hymns of the Sankey col- 
lection were sung; then each of the young band 
spoke a few words of the love of Christ, and the 
joy of following in his footsteps, and knelt on the 
dirty stone floor in prayer. The prisoners were 
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all young men—there were about half a dozen of 
them—and, though some of them laughed slily, 
and winked at each other, yet the presence and 
genial cordiality of these young men and women 
who had come to see them seemed to interest and 
sober them. Another large room, containing 
about the same number of prisoners, joined this ; 
though there was no communication between 
them except by a small opening in the wall 
through which they could converse, and small 
articles could be passed. The prisoners on the 
other side, discovering that a meeting was being 
held, proceeded to shout and scream, singing wild 
snatches of coarse songs, and making all the dis- 
turbance possible, till reduced to submission by 
the sheriff. At the close of the meeting our little 
band again shook hands, spoke a few kind words 
to each of the prisoners, and left a quantity of 
papers and magazines for them to read. 

The next week they visited the other side with 
an experience quite similar to the first. Week 
after week, with little apparent effect, the meet- 
ings were continued, and larger numbers joined 
our pioneer band. After a time it was observed 
that the prisoners looked neater than at first; 
that the floor had been newly scrubbed before our 
arrival, and neither dirty cards nor tobacco juice 
were to be seen. The prisoners on the opposite 
side ceased to disturb the meetings, and finally 
came to the opening in the wall to listen quietly, 
and even join in the hymns. Tom Riley told me, 
when he came out, ‘The boys love to have you 
come. They look for it, and anticipate it every 
week. They didn’t use fo serub the floor once a 
month, and now they scrub it every time just be- 
fore you come, and are careful not to spit on it 
afterwards till you are gone. They like the sing- 
ing best of anything.” 

We left Bibles and hymns books with the prison- 
ers, and found they were read; and our papers 
and magazines were very eagerly devoured. We 
began to lend them books ; one of the prisoners 
agreeing to be responsible for them ; and every 
week they have been returned to us in good con- 
dition, and with scarcely the odor of tobaeco 
about them. 

One day Nellie asked ‘‘any who wanted the 
prayers of Christian people for them, to raise 
their hands ;” and nearly every hand went up: and 
a few days ago she received a letter from one who 
had recently come out and left town. This is the 
letter : 

** DEER MIS STEVENS, 

“i dont think it rite not to thank you for all you have dun 
forus. ibave bin a verry bad man, but now iam goin to try 
todo better—i hope you will pray for me, it is verry good 
and kind of you all to come to the jale and hold meetins, and 
it did us all good—keep on—you are doin more good than 
you no~—we was all better for it--i shal never forgit it—if i 
do as well as i hope to ishal rite you agin some time—i am 
goin to try to be a christian man, pray for me. 

“good by yours truly 

“ JAMES HOLDRIDGE.” 

Nellie says she never received a letter she en- 
joyed so much before; and as Nellie is somewhat 
of a favorite among the gentlemen, and receives a 
good many flattering letters in more elegant chi- 
rography and better grammar and spelling, that 
is saying a good deal. 

Last week Ned Barrington went with us, and 
told the prisoners how bad a life he had once 
lived, and how he could sympathize with them in 
their efforts to overcome temptation. And Julia, 
in her energetic, practical way, talked to them of 
the necessity of earnest and persevering exertion. 
‘You never can have anything in this life,” she 
said, ‘‘without paying the price for it. If you 
want education, you've got to work for it. You 
ought to see how J work to get mine, and sit up 
half the night studying, sometimes! If you want 
the respect of your fellow-beings, you've got to 
earn it. If you want a pleasant home and good 
clothes you can have them by labor, and patience, 
and self-denial. But if you want whisky and to- 
bacco and a life of idleness more than these, why, 
then you get your whisky and tobacco and idle- 
ness, but you don’t get anything else, and you 
pay avery high price for them. You lose your 
health, and gradually your mind, and all your 
better feelings, and the respect of people, and all 
that makes life worth having. Perhaps those who 
steal think they get something without paying 
for it; but they are greatly mistaken: they pay 
out their manhood and self-respect forit ; and you 
see that makes it come pretty dear.” The prison- 
ers listened eagerly, some with open mouths, the 
more readily to take the idea; and more than one 
showed by his expression of countenance that he 
understood and appreciated her remarks. 

When we came away they begged us to come 
oftener, and watched us through the grating till 
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we were out of sight. Nellie and Julia say that if 
these meetings do the prisoners half as much good 
as they do us, we shall feel amply repaid. And 
the work has indeed done us all good, in the 
broader thought and wider charity it has inspired. 
We anticipate these jail-meetings now more than 
almost any other work we have to do. We have 
learned to take a personal interest in each prison- 
er, and those who have been there for a long time 
seem like old friends. Each of them develops 
some interesting and valuable trait of character, 
upon which we cannot but hope a nobler man- 
hood may be erected. Never have any of us re- 
ceived a rude or disrespectful word from one of 
them; nordo I believe that any of them would 
do one of us an injury. 

Why cannot the same work be attempted in 
other places, and persevered in till the whole 
Christian world comes to consider their jail and 
prison labor as much a part of their daily duty as 
their church and Sunday-school work? Thus, by 
practical experience, the community will learn, 
as it can learn in no other way, not only to be in- 
terested in, but to grapple with and successfully 
solve, the difficult problem of prison reform. 





MOONLIGHT ON THE GRAVES. 
jy shineth on the quiet graves 
Where weary ones have gone; 

It watches with angelic gaze 

Where the dead are left alone. 
And nota round of busy life 

To the still graveyard comes, 
But peacefully the sleepers lie 

Down in their quiet bomes. 


All silently and solemnly 
It throweth shadows round ; 

And every grave-stone hath a trace 
In darkness on the ground. 

It looketh on the tiny mound 
Where a little child is laid, 

It lighteth up the marbie pile 
Whicb buman pride hath made. 


It falleth with unaltered ray 
On the simple and the stern, 
And showeth with a solemn light 
The sorrows we must learn. 
It telleth of divided ties 
On which its beams have shone, 
It whispereth of broken hearts 
Which brokenly live on. 


It gleameth where devoted ones 
Are sleeping side by side, 

It falleth where the maiden rests 
Who in her beauty died. 

There is no grave in all the earth 
Which moonlight-hath not seen ; 

It gazeth cold and passionless 
Where agony hath been. 


But itis well! That changeless ray 
A deeper thought should throw, 
Where mortal love pours forth the tide 
Of unvailing woe. 
It teaches us no shade of grief 
Can touch the starry sky ; 
That all our sorrow liveth here, 
The glory is on high! 
(The authorship of the foregoing lines is not known to us. 
If it is known to any of our readers we will gladly place the 
credit where it belongs. ] 





PETTY DEFRAUDERS. 


, By GAIL HAMILTON. 


TE Americans are said to be characterized 
\ by a great patience under afflictions. We 
allow ourselves to be cheated, imposed upon, by 
tradesman, conductors, drivers, newsboys, with a 
forbearance that is partly good nature and partly 
indolence, but wholly subversive of moral rectitude 
and far from conducive to moral reform in those 
who are the guilty objects of our toleration. Our 
teachers do, not infrequently, expect us to lay 
aside this fatal long-suffering, to demand honest 
measure and fair dealing as well as give it, and so 
help in upbuilding integrity and re¢titude. The 
advice is excellent, the sentiment patriotic as well 
as virtuous, but what can we do? The hours of a 
day and the days of a week are limited, and petty 
fraud or fraudulent carelessness awaits us at every 
turn. To undertake to right the small wrongs of 
every-day life isto enter upon a crusade which 
knows no end. We should, to use a provincial 
phrase, find ourselves perpetually in hot water. 
We should quarrel with our neighbors and waste 
our substance in law-suits, and be brought before 
the church as contumacious brethren, and inflict 
upon society generally an incessant heart-burn. 
Moreover, we cannot afford it, with butter at 
forty-five cents a pound, and flour thirteen dollars 
a barrel, and the children too high and mighty to 
wear copper-toed shoes. Some time must be given 
to earning salt for the family, even though wicked- 
ness flourish like a green bay-tree. While you are 
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striking home to the heart of the petty rogue, the 
girls are growing furiously up out of their frocks 
and the boys’ wrists are energetically emerging 
from their jacket sleeves. These are matters that 
you cannot let go; the grocer who has sold you 
adulterated horse-radish you can let go. It would 
be better for him that thou deliver him to the 
judge and the judge deliver bim to the officer, and 
he be cast into prison till he have paid the utter- 
most farthing and learn that it is better to sell 
pure horse-radish, but you feel that you are not 
responsible for him so wholly as you are for your 
children and you go back to your farm and your 
merchandise leaving him to depart in a thievish 
peace, 

And is not thievish to strong a word after all? 
Suffering the disappointments and inconvenience 
of broken engagements we say no ; but there seems 
to be in some minds a constitutional inability to 
comprehend the nature of an engagement, the 
sacredness of an obligation. Time was when I 
thought a church member who broke his word 
was a hypocrite. By actual and, I am sorry to 
say, extensive observation, and to my own great 
surprise, I am constrained to say that I do not 
think he is necessarily a hypocrite. Strange as it 
may seem, there are weak brethren in the church 
who pass for men of sense in common circles and 
who in their own families are considered a rather 
superior and saintly sort of folk, who yet are so 
intellectually weak that they do not of themselves 
see any connection between principle and religion. 
The connection which is pointed out to them they 
discern and admit. The duties inculeated upon 
them they loyally perform. The minister counts 
profaneness a crime and they never swear. The 
minister enjoins attendance upon church and 
prayer-meeting as Christian observances, and 
they are in their places as surely as the day dawns. 
He bids them erect a family altar and they would 
as soon think of going without their breakfast as 
omitting family prayer. But to box up the water- 
pipes with saw-dust—that was never preached 
from the pulpit, or to make the marble come out 
square and firm. Soif no one is by tosee that these 
things ate done, they leave the pipes open to the 
weather where the first hard freeze will snap them, 
and put in a convenient slab that they happen to 


have, about two thirds the proper size, in spite of 


their having contracted to do the work in the best 
manner. 

There was a time when I should have been 
frenzied with disgust to see ny Christian broth- 
er, the plumber, riding off in his best coat with 
the minister as delegate to the County Conference. 
Now I can look upon him calmly and say, Go in 
peace, my brother. That part of thee which is a 
knave is still more a fool. Thou wilt speak bravely 
in the presence of the churches and thou wilt up- 
hold the hands of thy pastor, and in all that thou 
art sincere. Thou dost desire that the whole 
world should be converted. Nothing would please 
thee more than to have humanity massed into one 
long County Conference, forevermore telling each 
other what the Lord had done for their souls. If 
thou couldst see of a surety that for every shoddy 
piece of work that came from thy hands there 
should be a soul lost, perhaps thou wouldst bestir 
thyself and do perfect work—though I doubt it! 

Last summer a great reformer wanted some 
peaches to preserve. The peachman was a father 
in Israel, a burning and a shining light. He could 
not tell whether he would have the desired 
quantity but promised to let her know by Wednes- 
day night if she could not have them, as the sweet- 
meats were to be made and sent away on Friday. 
Nothing was beard from him on Wednesday, but 
the peaches did not come on Thursday ; and when 
it was too late to get them anywhere else the 
reformer went to the peachman to investigate 
and found that none were forthcoming. ‘ But 
why did you not let me know, as you said you 
would ?” 

‘** Well, there,” said the logical orecbardist: ‘I 
spose I'd ought to, but I was so busy, and thinks 
I, well, there ; if she don’t get ‘em she ‘Il know she 
can’t have ‘em !” 

And there was a sort of innocence about the 
creature that won upon you! And if there is any 
such thing as growth in grace he has grown in 
grace, and there is not in his veins one drop of 
hypocritical blood. But he is constitutionally 
incapacitated for seeing the sermons that be in 
peach-stones. And his minister does not preach 
peach-stones to him; and so he must e’en fumble 
along himself and stumble into the kingdom of 
heaven over great heaps of them—but get there 
after all perhaps sooner than you and I, whonever 
break our engagements because we know that no 
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possible present advantage can outweigh the 
inevitable disaster that treads upon its heels. 





PICTURES OF SUNSET. 
By Jenny M. Burr. 

blige succession of cloud-forms and colors is 

endless. George Macdonald says somewhere 
that, with all his watching of sunrises and sun- 
he never saw two alike. But, prodigal as 
nature is, she is discreet enough to reserve certain 
choice displays for rare occasions. There are 
pictures of sunset as striking for their uncommon- 
ness as their beauty. 

One of these is sometimes displayed at the close 
of a cloudy and perhaps rainy day. The sky is 
quite hidden by masses of vapor, and the sun is 
invisible. It isn’t untrue to say that there is no 
sunset at all. There is no richness or brilliancy 
of coloring, and very likely no delicacy of tints. 
Pink and vermilion, crimson and purple, orange 
and green, have little with this 
There is no sign of change, but one becomes sud- 
denly conscious that the world is undergoing 
transformation. The colors of things are intensi- 
fied. The green of grass and trees gives one a new 
idea of the capacity of that hue. The 
geraniums and verbenas in the garden have inde- 
scribable depth and brilliancy. One fancies what 
the splendor of cardinal-flowers would be in this 
transfiguring light. Duller-tinted 
magnificent with it, and one’s imagination is sharp- 
ly roused with the thought of the unexpected re- 
sources that lie hidden in the plainest, every-day 
colors. Human faces wear a supernatural aspect ; 
nothing affects one more strangely than the weird 
pallor that transforms the features of one’s fa- 
miliar friends. Animals are affected by the phe- 
nomena, and their curiosity is evidently excited. 

It is a strange, wonderful glory falling from the 
whole body of the heavens. It has no obvious 
central source, and this unaccountableness makes 
it deeply impressive. This and the weirdness of 
it tempt the faney to all manner of extrava- 
gance. It seems the most natural thing in the 
world to call it a reflection of the heavenly splen- 
dors falling upon our lower world. 

The fading away of this peculiar sunset light is 
as subtle as its development. One moment it is, 
and another it isnot. It is as much more illusive 
than the showier hues of rose and vermilion as 
the light is purer. While one watches it, it has 
disappeared, leaving one to the gray, unillumined 
twilight. 

Not long ago, in one of the art galleries of New 
York city, there was a small picture on exhibition 
which was likely to have been criticised as an ex- 
travagant bit of color. It represented a late sun- 
set, or the warm afterglow that sometimes follows 
the going down of the sun. It was almost dark, 
but the darkness was illuminated or overborne by 
color; water, rocks, trees, hills, the partly over- 
cast sky, were all glowing 1n rich, somber mag- 
nificence, though it was late twilight. 

Pictures similar to this are seen rarely in early 
autumn evenings. Almost every wilt- 
nessed a few of these, which it would be difficult 
to exaggerate upon canvass. The depth and in- 
tensity of coloring are a revelation to one. Crim- 
son, bronze and rich purple fill the northern sky 
and penetrate heavy masses of shadow in the ho- 
rizon. The southern heaven is perhaps covered 
with clouds, and unilluminated. I have 
times seen that whole half of the sky and earth 
under the dominion of evening, effectively setting 
off the deep glow and magnificence of the other 
half. This type of sunset controls the mind like 
a strong character. It creates a feeling akin to 
that produced by musie with rich harmonies in 
which the master has heavily loaded the chords in 
the effort to express his idea. 

The re-illumination of the clouds after the chief 
splendor has faded is not very frequent, and still 
less frequently noticed. This is now and then 
seen after a beautiful sunset, when the west has 
thrown out its finest colors. The eye has watched 
them combine, intensify, shift, and’ gradually die 
out, leaving the cold blue or gray behind them, 
with a keen regret for the evanescence of so much 
loveliness. After some minutes, when the shad- 
ows have deepened, and the night seems immi- 
nent, as if in response to one’s longing the color 
returns again, fainter than before, but still beau- 
tiful, and irradiates the horizon. The iron-gray 
bars and masses are flushed with delicate, tender 
lines, and minute flecks farther up the sky stand 
out in dainty tints against the blue. This is the 
echo of the sunset, and the eye is as pleased with 
it as the ear with the repetitions of one’s voice 
from distant hills. 
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LASTRA A SIGNA. 
By Sarau D. CLARK. 


{HE is old! she is old, our Lastra! 
b Old with thousands of years; 
Yet her bold, brave gates stand up to-day 
As in years agone, when her Tuscan spears, 
From the sunny hilltop, drove at bay 
Foe after foe, in reddening lines, 
Over the crest of the Appenines! 


She is old! she is old, our Lastra! 
Her noble walls are rent, 

Yet they stand to-day on the great highway, 
With the ruined battlement, 

And the beacon tower, dark and gray: 

She sees, like a dream, the Arno flow 

By beautiful Fiorence, far below. 


She is old! she is old, our Lastra! 
Yet Ferruchio held her dear; 
He gave her his heart, his sword, his life, 
Yet she wasted never a tear, 
With head unbowed in the bitter strife; 
As on, through her gateway, the hosts of France 
Passed at the traitor Baldini’s glance. 


They stormed at her walls. our Lastra! 

They pierced her with fire and steel ; 
Orange came down from the hills of Spain, 

He trampled her turf with his iron heel, 
Pillaged, and slew to her burt and pain, 
Till she fought no more; her banners were rent, 
And the warder gone from her battlement. 


But they left her the gray old mountains, 
And the green of her olive fields; 
The blessed cross, and the holy shrine, 
And her marvelous carven shields, 
Painted in colors rare and fine, 
On the beautiful gateway, her crown and pride, 
Dear to the hearts, where Amalfi died. 


On the stones of her mighty watchtower 
Women spin in the sun; 
Pilgrims tread on her broad highway ; 
Her days of battle are done. 
Soft breezes blow o’er the scented hay, 
And scarlet poppies bloom large and sweet, 
By the blowing barley and fields of wheat. 


She is older, our pride. our Lastra, 
Than the tombs of Etruscan kings; 
She is wise with the wisdom of sages 
For her living she smiles and sings, 
As she looks to the coming ages; 
And her dead, they whisper, ** Waste no tear, 
We only sleep, we are waiting here!” 





MR. LANIER'S CANTATA. 
TN along and interesting letter to the Tribune 
Mr. Sydney Lanier suggests a few ideas in 
regard to poetry as related to modern music which 
apparently did not occur to the critics who have 
busied themselves in savage dissection of the can- 
tata. We are'somewhat tardy in quoting this 
extraordinary poem, but perhaps it is quite as 
well to do so in connection with the author's com- 
ments as it would have been to print it on its first 
appearance. Here it is: 
SIDNEY LANIER’S CANTATA. 
I. 


From this hundred-terraced height 
Sight more large with nobler light 
Ranges down yon towering years; 
Humbler smniles and lordlier tears 
Shine and fall, shine and fall, 
While old voices rise and eall, 
Yonder where the to and fro 
Weltering of my Long-Ago 
Moves about the moveless base 
Far below my resting-place. 
Il. 
Mayflower. Mayflower. slowly hither flying 
Trembling Westward o'er yon balking sea, 
Hearts within, Farewell, dear England, sighing, 
Winds without, But dear in vain, replying. 
Gray-lipp’d waves about thee shouted, ery ing 
No! It shall not be! 
til 
Jamestown, out of thee 
Plymouth, thee—thee, Albany 
Winter cries. Ye freeze: away! 
Fever cries, Ye burn: away! 
Hunger cries, Ye starve: away! 
Vengeance cries, Your graves shall stay 
IV. 
Then old Shapes and Masks of Things: 
Framed like Faiths or clothed like Kings 
Ghost of Goods once fleshed and fair 
Grown foul Bads in alien air 
War, and his most noisy lords, 
Tongued with lithe and poisoned swords— 
Error, Terror, Rage and Crime, 
Allin windy night of time 
Cried to me from land to sea, 
No! Thou shalt not be! 
Vv. 
Hark! 
Huguenots whispering yea in the dark, 
Puritans answering yea in the dark! 
Yea like an arrow shot true toits mark 
Darts through the tyrannous heart of Deni:) 
Patience and labor and solemn-souled ‘Trial, 
Foiled, still beginning, 
Soiled, bu not sinning, 
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Toil through the stertorous death of the night, 
Toil, when wild brother-wars new dark the Light, 
Toil, and forgive, and kiss o’er, and replight. 


Vi. 
Now Praise to God’s oft-granted grace, 
Now Praise to Man's undaunted face,— 
Despite the land, despite the sea, 
[I was; Iam; and I snail be— ~ 
How long, Good Angel, O how long? 
Sing me from Heaven a man’s own song! 


VEL. 
** Long as thine Art shall love true love; 
Long as thy Science truth shall know, 
Long as thine Eagle harms no Dove, 
Long as thy Law by Law shall grow, 
Long as thy God is God above, 
Thy brother every man below, 
So long, dear land, of all my love, 
Thy name shall shine, thy fame shal glow!” 


VU. 
O Music, from this height of time my Word unfold; 
In thy large signals all men’s hearts Man's Heart beboid; 
Mid-Heaven unroll thy chords as friendly flags unfurled, 
And wave the world’s best lover’s we!come to the world. 


At the first reading most people are inclined, 
and not unreasonably, to laugh at this curious 
combination of the incomprebensible, the sugges- 
tive and the sublime. One thinks involuntarily 
of Whitman, Emerson, Browning, Miller and such 
other poets as have sought and in some cases 
secured fame through what seems to the average 
mind a hearty scorn of sense. Nevertheless, there 
is a fascination about the lines which does noi 
diminish witb re-perusal, and we predict an appre- 
ciative reception for thew in England, where 
admirers of Robert Browning are chiefly found 
and where the clear-obseure in poetry seems to be 
a popuiar element, 

Mr. Lanier opens his case with the assertion 
that ** Probably there are not five English-speak 
ing persons who have ever given an hour's sys- 
tematic thought to the following question: What 
changes have been made in the relations of Poetry 
to Musie by the prodigious modern developmeut 
of the orchestra?’ He then proceeds, refers, as 
every criticised author is apt to do, to the 
extremes of praise and denunciation to which he 
has been subjected, and gives the following ac 
count of the motives which governed the compo 
sition : 


Here is a situation which leaves me no resource except to 
wake some systematic declaration of the principles underly- 
ing this matter, so that whatever praise or blame they de- 
serve may be meted out to them rather than to the wholly 
immaterial matter of the locality of the author's birth. 

When the author received his very unexpected appoint 
ment from the Centennial Commission to, write the text for: 
cantata which was to be interpreted by an orchestra of 15 
instruments and a chorus of 800 voices, it immediately sug 
gested itself to him tbat the principal matter upon which the 
citizens of the United States could legitimately felicitate 
themselves at this time was the fact that after a hundre: 
years of the largest liberty ever enjoyed by mortals they hac 
still a republic unimpaired. The idea, then, of the Triump! 
of the Republic over the opposing powers of nature and of 
man immediately suggested itself as log.cally proper to be 
the central idea of the poem ; and inasmuch as the genera! 
idea of triumph over opposition is considered reproducible 
by well-known orchestral effects, it was made at once the 
logical and musical refrain of the work, nature and map 
shouting several times, **No! thou shalt not be!” and th 
Land finally exclaiming in triumph, * { was, am,and 1 shal 
be.”” The poem was constructed in eight different meterec 
stanzas, each of which was informed by its own sentiment 
and was differentiated from its neighbor by making that sen- 
timent such as required strong musical contrasts as compuarea 
with the sentiment preceding or following it. For example. 
the first stanza of ten lines was to be interpreted by sober. 
firm, and measured progressions of chords, representing a 
colossal figure in meditation. The next (Mayflower) stanza 
contrasted this with an agitato sea movement, rising gradu- 
ally to a climax with the shouted refrain, ** No! it shall not 
be ;” the next (Jamestown) movement contrasted this with a 
cold and ghostly tone-color, the author having filled the 
stanza with long é vocables in order to bring out a certain 
bassoon-quality of tone from the human voices on the “ thee. 
thee,” “ ye,”’ and the like, and having made the stanza itself 
a gaunt and bony one in meter and form, to type the trials of 
the early colonists as they rose before the meditative eye of 
Columbia out of the weltering sea of the Past; the next (Tyr- 
anny) stanza contrasted this with a renewed, but different, 
tury of agitato movement, presenting to the musical com- 
poser a lot of ideas—religious and political oppression, war, 
error, terror, rage, crime, a windy night, voices of land and 
sea, and finally a climateric shout of the refrain, ** No! thou 
shalt not be,”’—all of which were easily reproducible in tone 
by the resources of the modern orchestra; the next (Hugue- 
not) stanza contrasted this with a rapid and somewhat 
stealthy movement of alternating hope and fear; the next 
brought its contrast of the outburst of T: iumph in “I was, I 
am,’’ etc.; the next offered an entire contrast in the Angel's 
song, which I wrote with the understinding that Mr. Whit- 
ney of Boston was to sing it ; and finally this basso solo was 
contrasted by the unrestrained outburst of all the voices into 
the jubilation and welcome of the last stanza. 

These separate characterizations were indicated upon the 
original copy of the form sent the musical composer by 
marginal notes affixed to each stanza, and the author cannot 
think it improper for bim to avail himself of this occasion to 
acknowledge the intelligent comprehension with which Mr. 
Buck seized these ideas and the dramatic fire with which he 
embocied them in tone. Finally, to conclude these illustra- 
(ions drawn from the cantata—the author, desiring to ex- 





periment upon the quality of the tone given out by choral 
voices when enunciating Saxon words, as compared with 
that from smoother Latin derivatives, wrote his poem almost 
entirely in the former. 

Disregarding their hardness in reading—the poem was to be 
sung, not read—he unhesitatingly discarded smooth Latin 
derivatives for the sake of Saxon ones, being all the more 
decided in this course by the logical propriety of it. The 
result was a complete vindication. The manner in which the 
short, sharp, vigorous Saxon words broke, rather than fell, 
from the lips of the chorus, and a certain suggestion of big 
manliness produced by the voices themselves in enunciating 
these abrupt vocables, will probably never be forgotten by 
any unprejudiced person who was in hearing at the chorus 
on the opening day of the International Exhibition. 

Since, taking the meanest possible view of his cantata text, 
it was at all events a faithful attempt to embody the status 
of poetry with regard to the most advanced musical thought 
of the time, made upon carefully-evolved laws and with clear 
artistic purposes, which is more worthy of his countrymen’s 
acceptance, that or the far other endeavor of certain news- 
papers to belittle the largest anniversary celebration of our 
eountry by the treatment of one of its constituent features 
in a manner which evinced not only a profound unconscious- 
ness of principles, even preliminary to the possibility of any 
right judgment in the matter, but also a more inexcusable 
disregard for the proprieties of a dignified occasion and for 
the laws of respectable behavior ? SipNEY LANIER. 

New York, May 19, 1876. 
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FURNISHING. 

WHEN a young couple set up house nowadays 
they are obliged at least to pretend that they wish tu 
furnish «rtistically. If they’ bave lived outside the 
circle of art-culture, and bave no notion whether they 
like Gotbic, Queen Anne, or Rococo, they send for all 
the manuais they see advertised about tables and 
‘hairs, bouses and housekeeping. They study them 
most assiduously, and make copious notes. But, 
strange to say, the more they read the further they 
are from being able to come to any decision as to the 
color of the drawing-room paper or the pattern of the 
jining-room curtains. Ip the multitude of counselors 
there is complete confusion, and they wish in their 
hearts, though they are ashamed to say so, that they 
might have the good old mahogany with which their 
fathers and mothers were happy and comfortable. 
They do not recognize barmony in color when they 
see it. A echildin a blue frock holding an orange in 
its hand gives them no delight; a Greek vase of ex- 
juisite proportions bas fortbem no grace. In short, 
neither by nature nor education have they any taste 
for art, and they expect to acquire it simply by wisb- 
ing to be in the fashion. But it is no wore possible 
fora person without natural eye to harmonize color 

sroperly, or choose furniture of just proportions, than 
it would be possible for anyone without patural ear to 
eompose an opera. However, as fashion has to be 
studied in dress, why should it not be studied in furni- 
ture? There are plenty of people who talk glibly 
ibout high art and ceramic trademarks and are only 
too ready to give advice. Almost every magazine has 
its articles on the subject. But with a smattering of 
knowledge the difficulties become greater than ever, 
ind the poor young people, so ready to do what is re- 

juired of them, become completely mystified and dis 
couraged. . . . Presently they come to a passage 
which dispels half their troub'es, for they read tbat 
young married people sbould pot scour the country 
-eeking for the musty old bureaus of defunct ances 
tors, but bave new furniture, and grow old with if. 
They now make a dash at a bulky catalogue which 
has been sent them post free, and which they have 
bitberto been afraid to look at becanse the things were 
all new. It seems, however, toe mbine in the most 
wonderful manner the practical, the artistic, the 
useful and ornamental. It talks of stenciled walls 
ind tinted ceilings, quotes Pugin, Sir Digby Wyatt, 
Mr. Ruskin and Mrs. Warren. It isan immense relief 
to find some one who will take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of providing everything from garret to 
cellar, to whom the furnishing of a house is a “labor 
of love” for which be will condescend to take money. 
So it is arranged tbat the house is to be done up in all 
the proper tints, to have dados, wainscotings and 
varnished floors. ‘* Elizabethan easy-chairs with 
cabriole legs,” and an * elegant walnut Louis Quatorze 
lady’s cabinet writing-table, handsomely inlaid with 
marqueterie,” are ordered for the drawing-room: 
Cromwell chairs and “antique carved oak book-cases”’ 
for the library. There are to be “buronial” coal- 
vases with mediwval mountings, an ** Athenian hip- 
bath,” an “ Eastlake”’ breakfast service, and Minton 
tiles in all the fireplaces, The young couple get into 
their house at last; they give the finishing touches by 
placing bits of china and odds and ends of embroidery 
about the room. They pay their bills, the house is 
hideous, and they never find it out.—Saturday Re- 
view. 

YANKEE DOODLE. 

As songs, in one sense, are educational produc- 
tions, the following items respecting our particular 
Revolutionary epic which represents the typical 
American as making his entrance into town upon a 


little pony are entitled to a place in this column: 
“American words adapted to the air of Yankee 





Doodle,” writes Mr. Jehn W. Moore to the Boston 
Globe, **caun be traced back to * Father and | went 
down to Camp along with Captain Goodwin,’ pre- 
vious to the skirmishes at Lexiogtou and Concord, 
Muss.; and the date of the different versions of the 
song, after that time, [ have been able to determine 
satisfactorily. The tune or music, with other words, 
yas known ip the good oid days of the Puritans. The 
music is vot American; it can be traced in Spain, Ger- 
many, England, France and elsewhere, before the 
settlement of this country. Layard says be tound it 
in the ruins of Nineveh! It is astonishing, the num- 
ber of claiman's for the tune which we know and call 
a Yankee one; and the various accounts of it, though 
lengthy, are all highly interesting. and some of them 
very amusing.’ Mr. Moore is usderstood to be pre- 
paring a work on tbe history of American Songs. 





NEGRO SAINTS. 

AT the names of negroes, males and 
females, who have been distinguished for piety and 
good works are found in the calendar under the 
designation of “Saints.’”? Protestantism bas no negro 
saints. Mr. Ticknor tells us of a negro at Granada, in 
the sixteenth century, who, brought as an infant from 
Africa, rose by his learning to be Protessor of Latin 
and Greek in the school attached to the Cathedral of 
Granada. He is the same person noticed by Cervantes 
as “tel Negro Juan Latino,” in a poem prefixed to Don 
Quixote. He wrotea Latin poem in two books. He 
was married to a lady of Granada, who fell in love 
with him, as Eloisa did with Abelard, while be was 
teaching ber; and after his death his wife and children 
erected a monument to bis memory in the church of 
Sta. Ana, in that city, inscribing it with an epitaph, in 
which he is styled, ‘Filius Etbiopium, prolesque 
nigerrima patrum.’—Frazer’s Mayazine. 


Rome 


ORANGE PARASITES. 

ORANGE eaters may be glad to know that the 
insect found beneath the sinall brown scales on the 
rind of the orange is a species of coccus—a tribe of 
insects allied to the well-known cocbineal, and the 
scale is the cast skin of the larvae. Underneath this 
shelter the insect may be found in various stages of 
growth, its different metamorphoses being gone 
through without any change of position. Sometimes 
the scale conceals a group of eggs iu the process of 
batching, sometimes larvae more or less developed; in 
other cases it covers the perfect insect, in which the 
sexes are widely different, the male being furnisbed 
with ample wings, while bis less favored spouse is 
evidently destined for a sedentary life at home. The 
insect was noticed and Gescribed by the late Mr. 
Riebard Beek, in 1861, in the “Transactions of tbe 
Royal Microscopical Society,” and the description, 
with a plate of the metamorphoses, is given in the 
Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, vol. 1., 
new series. These insects are easily obtained, though 
uot on every orange. 


UNPROFESSIONAL TO SETTLE. 

A ‘‘MERCHANT,” who has been exposing some 
of the dark doings of Circuit Court practice in the 
Quebee Telegram, contributes the following epistle, 
for the autbenticity of which he vouches: 

“CHher Ami: I bave received instructions from Mr. — 
to sue ———for amount of an account acknowlk dged by —— 
(in writing) to be correct. As you have been employed to 
settle Mr. ———’s affairs, I address this to you, in order that 
you may take such steps as appear best for your client's 
interest. I bave only to say, however, I hope you must 
not be authorized to settle, as, between us, it will pay 
me much better to sue, and is much more professional than 
settling. On my getting judgment against ——— I will imme- 
diately seize bis property and throw him into the Bankruptcy 
Court and upset all existing arrangements. If I do not hear 
from you by Wednesday I will issue a suit. 

* Yours, very truly, —— Advocate.” 


SPRING MUSIC. 

THE cheerful croak of the evening frog is now 
borne upon the twiligbt breeze. The frog, albeit he 
croaks, is far from being a croaker. Never a merrier 
fellow than he; never a more contented. It was a 
nightingale that all day long cheered the village with 
hissong: it is the frog who, when the gloaming comes, 
pipes bis homely lay in cheerful mood, telling tbe 
farmer better 1ud more truthfully than any bird that 
the spring-time has warmed him (the frog) out of bis 
winter quarters, and that tbe frost vo longer will hold 
an its hard grasp the forces which seid up through the 
brown mould the green grass and the brigbt flowers. 
We welcome that honest twilight croak as a harbinger 
of suunier days and milder nights—the days and 
nights of long-delayed but very welcome spring.— 
Carson (New.) Appeal. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

ON one oceasion I was asked how I thought 
woman suffrage would affect the home circle. I said: 
“Sir, when my baby was five weeks old, | left 1t once 
for 30 minutes to go tothe ballot-box. Because L was 
a woman the crowd parted, and I made my way at 
once to the box, offered my vote, which was respect- 
fully declined. I returned home iv 30 minutes. Noth- 
ing had happened to the baby in that time. The same 
day, I left the baby a whole hour to go to market, and 
nobody said a word about that.”—Mrs. Sara Spencer, 
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Che Household. 


CONVENIENT KITCHENS MAKE 
TIENT HOUSEWIVES. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


a * the peace and harmony of the household 
es depend, in a great degree, ou the patience and 
amiability of the housekeeper, it is important that the 
building and convenient arrangement of the kitchen 
should receive much thought and well-matured delib- 
eration. The choice of the utensils necessary to the 
proper performance of the work to be done in it, 
when the building is completed, is a prerogative of 
the mistress which no wise man will attempt to dis- 
pute; and in deciding on the style of this part of the 
house, she more than auy one else should be consult- 
ed, and her wishes and judgment have the greatest 
weight. 

Fourteen feet by sixteen—not including the closets 
—eighteen by twenty, and twenty by twenty-five, 
according to the size of the bouse, are vefy good 
dimeusions fora kitchen. The first size is suitable for 
a small house, the other two measurements for me- 
dium sized and quite large houses. We have, however, 
often worked in much smaller kitebens than tbe 
smallest of these quite contentedly; but that was in 
our early days of freedom and independence, wheuv 
not subjected to the caprice and carelessness of help. 
When compelled to submit to such incumbrances, one 
comes in too close contact to find very small kitchens 
agreeable. 

Three large windows are desirable; and for a spa- 
cious kitchen four will make work more comfortable. 
If your architect refuses so many windows, attempt to 
secure, at least, doors half glass. If possible, have 
kitchen windows, like doors, open in the middle tothe 
floor; for, more than any other room in the house, this 
should have free sunlight and fresh, pure air. We 
have no fancy for the dim, shadowy light of fashion- 
able rooms in any part of the house; but in this apart- 
ment light and good air are indispensable. Servants 
will be far more amiable and healthy if they work in 
a light, airy room, and food will be less liable to be 
flavored with seasouings not authorized by any well- 
recommended cook-book. There is, also, another and 
very important advantage in these long windows: 
they have no window-seats upou which untidy girls 
can leave soap, wet towels, or greasy dishes, which 
misdeeds are a grief of heart to all good housekeepers, 
and a disgusting sight to all who pass by. 

A range or cooking stove should never be placed op- 
posite a door or window if it can be avoided, for sun- 
light or wind, striking across them, will deaden either 
coal or wood fires, and thus prevent the oven from 
baking well. Butif this mistake is made, and cannot 
be repaired, the only help for it is to drop the curtaius 
and close the doors or windows while the fire is needed. 

Some kind of ventilator is important over the range 
or stove, by which steam and all disagreeable odors 
can be carried off without pervading the whole 
house. A perfect ventilation over the whole house 
is very important, and is quite as necessary in the 
kitchen as in any other part of the house. We know 
a small country house where a very small room 
is built on the back part of the kitchen to prevent 
overheating the main room. It is just large enough 
for the cook stove, with narrow space for ene to pass 
around it. The roof to this little room is carried up as 
high as the kitchen chamber, with a window near the 
top, which can be opened orsbut by meaus ot a pulley. 
At first we thought this a fancy, which would never 
repay the expense. But careful observation for a few 
weeks convinced us of our mistake. We gladly bow 
to the superior wisdom of the contriver, and, were we 
building in the country, would select that mode of 
ventilating a kitchen. 

It is more convenient to have the sink on the left 
side of the range; but, whichever side it is placed, it 
should be as near the window as possible, to secure 
plenty of light. A “water back ’’ can always be con- 
nected with a range, so that hot or cold water may be 
turned into the sink at pleasure; and for that reason 
the sink must be fitted close to the boiler. 

Marble or soapstone siuks are much more desirable 
than wood or iron. They are more durable, and 
much more easily kept sweet and clean. A large 
soapstone or marble bow! for washing dishes, set per- 
manently at the left hand corner of the sink, witha 
hole at the bottom covered with a fine strainer and 
connected with the waste pipe underneath, is a greater 
convenience than one can realize until they have tried 
it. Also, a “‘grooved”’ soapstone or marble slab for 
rinsing and draining dishes. It should be “set’’a little 
inclined, so astodraininto the sink. A slight moulding, 
about one inch high, will be needed round the edge of 
the “drainer,” to prevent the rinsing water, when 
poured over the dishes, from spilling on to the floor, 
and also keep the dishes from sliding off. 

With a sink thus furnished vo dishpans are needed, 
except to wash pots and kettles. But although, in the 
end, this is the best economy, yet the first cost cannot 
in all cases be afforded. In that case, as the children 
sometimes say, *“* Let’s play we don’t want them,” and 
be well content with a wood or iron sink; and a neat 
lattice, made of wire or wood. can be fitted over the 
rinsing pan with little expense; it is a simple affair, 
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and particularly desirable and useful, because it com- 
pels a girl to stand her dishes upon this lattice or 
drainer one by one as she washes them. This preveuts 
the cracks, nicks and breakages so inevitable when 
dishes are tumbled into a pan one on top of the other, 
large and small togetber. This is very convenient 
where there is a range, when the hot water is carried 
by pipes into the sink and can be made to flow with 
no trouble, at will, over the dishes that bave been 
washed. Even when the water is not carried into the 
sink by pipes, but must be brought in a pail or pitcher, 
these draining and rinsing arrangements are still a 
great saving of time and trouble. 

We are exceeding our limits, yet there are many 
things connected with kitchen comfort and conven- 
ience which we must seek another opportunity of say- 
iug. 

RECEIPTS. 

STRAWBERRY SHortT-CAKE.—Sift one quart of Pre- 
pared Flour, rub into it three tablespoontuls of butter, 
mix it with milk as soft as you can bandle it, roll balf 
an inch thick, and bake in jelly-cake pans. Bake 
quick, but be careful not to scorch thetop. Split each 
cake, put one layer of cake on a large plate, muct 
larger than the cake (a round ice-cream platter is pice 
for strawberry-cake), then a thick layer of strawber- 
ries, well covered with white sugar and thick cream; 
over the berries another layer of cake, and so on till 
the cake is all used, leaving the top finished with cake 
or berries, as best suits the taste. Beat fine sugar into 
rich creum, and use as sauce. 

Rick Gem Cakes.—To one pint of soft boiled rice 
add a teacup of flonr, one tablespoonful of butter, a 
little salt, two well-beaten eggs, and milk enough to 
form a batter. Pour into well-greased gem pans, or 
bake on a griddle. 


Che Aittle Folks. 


A RAGAMUFFIN. 


By Rosa GRAHAM. 





N ages gone there was a time 
So runs the curious tale— 
When dwelt no bird in all the earth 
That knew the nightingule. 


And once it chanced, when in a wood 
Sat chattering side by side 

A group of pretty, feathered folk, 
They, looking upward, spied, 


Staring down at the company, 
Admiringly, mayhap, 

A stranger, clothed right rustily 
They thought a stupid chap ; 


And one and all a-sudden burst 
Into loud mockery ; 

For birds, like other little folk, 
Will sometimes silly be. 


** Ha-ha!” the scornful chorus broke, 
Echoed it far and near; 

* Whatever wants this shabby bird, 
This ragamufiin, here? 


* Surely he cannot hope to claim 
A place with such as we; 
Ha-ha! Who'd like to buy his coat’ 
Who might his tailor be? 


* Let's biss the ragamuffin out, 
Hustle him from the wood!” 
And each, with one accord, prepared 
To make the mean threat good. 


The while sat perched the stranger-guest 
So calmly quiet there ; 

Now, sudden, at this juncture broke 
A song upon the air. 


A song of such majestic note 
Never before they heard; 

Stared, wonder-struck, these saucy folk, 
They dared not speak a word. 


As ceased the sweet, enchanting strain, 
His head triumphant rose: 
* What think ye now, ye silly ones, 
Who judge folks by theirvclothes ?”" 


Then, with a flourish and a bow, 
The stranger turned away; 

Hung down their heads those startled folk, 
The remnant of that day. 


But since that time, you may believe, 
The birds have wiser grown; 

Now everywhere throughout the earth 
The nightingale is known— 


Known famously, and courted, too, 
Despite his rusty clothes; 

For in the ranks of songster-world 
A greater ne’er arose. 


Now, as these birds, we human folk 
May e’en as silly be, 

If we presume by outer coat 
To settle one’s degree. 


Go, ponder well the wholesome truth 
This story doth disclose : 
Assuredly, ‘tis never safe 
To judge foiks by their clothes. 





THE GREAT SHOW, 
By PAUL COoBDEN. 
T was only a little picture—a little picture in a 
well-worn frame—but old grandam Quip be!d it 
ip her band and rested it on her knee, and bent over 
it and turned it in every direction, as if she would get 
a new view of it, and kissed it. And once, just once, 
she dropped a tear on it, as she said: * Pretty child. 
Sweet little girl 
sweeter.” 


couldn’t be one any where around any 
Then she belped herself up as well as she 
could from her broken rocking-chair, and, taking ber 
cane, hobbled to the wiudow, and turned and re- 
turned the picture in the light that streamed in, and 
gazed at it with fond delight, sayiog over und over to 
herself: ** How pretty she was! How pretty sbe was!” 

Auy one would have thought that grandam Quip 
had never seen that picture before until that atter- 
noon. But the truth was that she couldn’t remember 
when sbe was not the owner of that little picture. It 
had always been hers, and was wore precious to her 
than gold or costly stones. But she did not spend all 
ber time in looking at it. It was only occasionally 
that she took it out of the box where it belonged, and 
gave herself up to admiring it; for although graudam 
Quip was old and stiff and walked with a cane, she 
had much else to do besides lookivg at a picture, and 
she did it. The sand that made so many kitchen 
tables white was made by ber. The pieces of marble 
sent ber from the marble factory by Reuben Bond she 
burved and pounded to powder; and quarts of this 
sand went out of ber little bouse as the pennies came 
in. Then, too, she was the famous manufacturer of 
the yeast that secured good, sweet bread to all the 
housewives far and near. 

But by-and-by customers &rew less numerous. One 
and another, here and there, they dropped off, as the 
Villagers talked about ‘“‘hard times,” and praised 
themselves for the economy that saved the pennies 
that once went into old grandam Quip’s purse. And 
the poor old lady—for she was a lady, even in her 
patched, gray clothes—sizghed because business was 
dull and sales slow. But though trade was far from 
brisk she didn’t lose all beurt. No! Old grandam 
Quip bad a Bibleand she knew what was init. * Trust 
in the Lord and do good,” she said to herself; “so 
shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be 
fed.”’ 

She was dreaming over these words one day and 
looking at the picture that never failed to please ber, 
when she heard the noise of ber pump out ip the back 
yard. 

*Who’s at my pump now, 1] wouder?”’ sbe said, as 
she got up from her old rocking-chair tbat was far 
more shattered than herself, and, with the belp of her 
cane, Went to the window. There were no rude boys 
there trying to break her pump, as she feared, but two 
little girls whose faces und voices were very familiar 
to her. “1li call them in,” she said, “and show them 
this picture, and cheer myself up a bit looking at their 
pretty faces.” 

Then she tapped on the window, and Rose and Doty 
Downs gave a nod and a smile, and, after they bad 
drained their tumbler twice, came in tosee old grandam 
Quip. 

*School’s out, grandma,” said Doty, “but we were 
awful thirsty and we thought we'd rup over and get a 
drink before we went home. That’s good water in 
your pump, isn’t it?’ 

* Yes, wy little dear, it is, and as long as there’s a 
pump there may you come there to drink.” 

** Papa said we must be sure not to bother you.’ 

**So be did,” added Rose. * He’s often afraid we'll 
bother you if we come over from the schoolhouse and 
go to your pump.” 

“Birds and flowers don’t bother folks, and sweet 
little girls like you can’t bother old grandam Quip,” 
replied the old woman. 

* Wedon’t call you ‘old grandam Quip,’ ”’ said Doty; 
“we call you grandma Quip, or ouly just grandma.” 

“No, my little dear, you don’t, but that’s the way 
the boys all about here speak of me, and so I’ve 
learned to call myself ‘old graudam Quip.’ Now, my 
little dears, I want to show you a picture. I don’t 
think I’ve ever showed it to you.” 

Here “old graudam Quip” took the cherished pict- 
ure out of her pocket and held it before Rose and 
Doty. 

* Oh, what a pretty little girl!” exclaimed Doty. 

“That's just what she was, a pretty little girl. I 
often kiss her picture, but the picture is no prettier 
than she was.”’ 

** Was sbe your grandchild?’ asked Rose. 

**No, vo,” replied the old woman, and her little 
withered face flushed with pride as she added, “ tbis 
is a picture of old grandam Quip herself. 1 looked 
just like it when I was twelve years old. I’ve always 
kept the picture. You see the frame is nearly worn 
out, just as | am, but the face is here as sweet us ever, 
and old grandam Quip likes to think that she once had 
just such a face.” 

The poor old woman gazed at the picture and kissed 
it as she tried to rock ip ber broken chair. 

“It seems to me that isn’t a very good chair, grand 
ma,”’ suid Rose. “One of the rockers is broken, en’t 
it? and it dou’t look like a soft, easy chair either.” 

“Tt’s a poor old thing, just like me, but never mind, 
my little dears. It’s ‘bard times,’ folks say, and you 
know that the furniture ard T are weering out to 
gether, and pretty soon folks llsay,* dbatolG giabaals 
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Quip that sold sand and yeast is dead and gone,’ and 
tiey'll tuck me under the ground and uever bother 
their heads any more about me. I’m poor. I haveu't 
got even a pair of spectacles; but 1 can see your faces, 
my little dears, and my old eyes tell me you're sweet 
to look at.” 

Rose and Doty Downs stayed until nearly sundown 
with “old grandam Quip,’ and went home thinking 
how delightful it would be to do something for her. 

* Papa thinks she gets a good deal of money by sell- 
ing sand and yeast,’ said Doty, “but I don't believe 
she sells much of either now. I wonder if it'll always 
be ‘hard times.’ I'm sure grandma Quip oughtn’t to 
know anything about ‘hard times.’ She ought to 
have everything she wants.” 

“We'll get up a show and make some money fo1 
her!” exclaimed Rose, for a bright thought bad just 
thea come ivto ber bead. 

“We haven't got anything to show, have we?” re- 
plied Doty. 

“ Well,no matter. Wecan get something,and make 
everybody pay ten cents for coming in and looking 
at it.”’ . 

**Oh, so we will,” said Doty, and she suddenly grew 
animated over the prospect of a show for grandma 
Quip. “Fred and Dickey’ll let us take their tent,” 
she said; ‘**they’ll set it up for us in the back yard- 
no, in the front yard, where everybody’lisee it aud 
come ip and pay ten cents. Maybe we'll make a great 
pile of money for grandma Quip. But, oh dear! | 
wish we had something to show. Ob, now I know 
what we'll do!” she exclaimed. ‘We'll ask uncle 
Tim to give us something to show. He’lido it. He 
always has something.” 

“That's just the thing,” suid Rose, ‘** We'll talk to 
uncle Tim, but don’t let us tell Fred or Dicky any- 
thing about it just now. Dicky’s a leaky little fellow, 
you know—always letting out things before the time— 
and Fred isn’t much better. But boys will bé boys,” 
added Rose, with the air of one who sees far into 
things; ‘‘ they can’t keep a secret.” 

It was very evident for several days after this that 
Rose and Doty Downs could keep a secret, for any 
one could see that they had a secret hidden somewhere 
between themselves. aud which they did not intend to 
let out until they were ready to do it. 

Neither Dicky nor Fred knew the first thing about 
it; but—what was very provoking—they began one 
day to suspect something, and fora whole week they 
were around all the titne with their eyes wide open 
and their ears pricked up, and askiug what was in the 
wind. It was perfectly useless for Rose and Doty to 
declare that they wished those two boys would keep 
out of the way and pot be asking questions about 
what wasn’t any of their business; for neither Dicky 
nor Fred were easily frightened. They didn’t * take 
themselves out of the way,’ as Rose and Doty wanted 
them to, but hung around and laughed in the most 
tantalizing manuer, particularly when their sisters 
were having a secret conference with uncle Tim. 

Uncle Tim was equal to any and every emergency ; 
and if there was one thing he liked better to do than 
another it was to help those who were trying to help 
somebody. And so his answer to Rose and Doty was 
quick and hearty. 

“Why, bless you! yes. We can have the tallest 
kind of ashow; no trouble at allubout it. I’ve gota 
pair of the funniest little white things in the world. 
Nobody in these diggins have seen ’em. I brought “em 
all the way home with me—a thousand miles and 
more, and they'll bring in the ten cents so fast you 
won't believe its ‘ hard times.’ ”’ 

Ruse and Doty were so delighted that they danced 
up and down, and all around the room, aud actually 
forgot, just then, to ask Uncle Tim what the “pair of 
the tunniest little white things” were. 

“T’ve got something else for your show,” continued 
Uncle Tim, in an undertone, for Doty had just re- 
minded him that ‘like as not those boys were listen- 
ing.” 

* Yes, yes,”” Uncle Tim went on to say, ‘‘and I have 
something more for the show, something that all boys— 
and perbaps zgirls—like to see.” 

Off Doty went round the room on another dance, 
and Rose said, ‘‘What a splendid show we'll have! 
And both Rose and Doty begged Uncle Tim not to tell 
them what the “pair of the funniest little white 
things’”’ were, or what the otber things were, as they 
wanted to go into the tent, like all the rest, and pay 
their ten cents. 

‘“*How do you know you can have our tent?” asked 
Fred, suddenly bursting into the room, followed by 
Dicky. 

“There, now!” exclaimed Doty, ‘those mean fel- 
ows have been listening.” 

“So they have,” said Doty, “but we'll forgive ’em 

they'll say we may use their tent, and put it up for 
us in the front yard.” 

“And what are you going to have inside of it for a 
fellow to look at?” said Fred, 

“You'll have to tell us that if you want the tent.” 

“No, you can’t know till the show comes off,” said 
Doty. ‘When you pay your ten cents at the door 
and goin it'll be time enough for you to know what’s 
inside of the tent.” 

“That's rather hard on a fellow, but you may have 
the tent, for we don't want to be ugly, and break up 
the show, seeing it’s for the benefit of old grandam 
Quip.” 

** We'll, we don’t know ourselves what’s going into 
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that tent, do we, Rose?” said Doty. ‘‘ We want Uncle 
Tim to keep it all to himself so that we can pay our 
ten cents and go into the tent, just like all the rest, 
without knowing what we’re going to see.” 

*Most folks know what they're going to see when 
they zo toa show,” remarked Dicky. 

‘Well, may be!they do,” replied Doty. “ But we're 
going to manage this show differently. We're going to 
trv to have all who go in come out without telling 
anybody what they’ve seen.” 

‘Well, have it your own way. You will anyhow, 
seeing you're girls. When is the show coming off, and 
when do you want us to put up the tent, if we may 
ask your ladyships a question ?”’ 

* To-morrow, if the day is fair,’ replied Uncle Tim; 
“and we want you, my little fellows, to have some- 
thing to do with this show. Wewant you to tell every 
boy and girl in school, to-morrow morning, that the 
zreat show of 1876 is to come off in the front yard of 
David Downs, Esq., and that admission into the tent 
is only ten cents.” 

Fred and Dicky were at once fired with the enthusi- 
asm appropriate to the occasion. The next morning 
they spread through the school the news of the great 
show. And early in the afternoon the boys and girls 
began to come, ten and twenty atatime. They went 
into the tent by fives and tens; and they were all so 
honorable that none of them would tell what they had 
seen, so that the curiosity excited was very great. 
The schoo!master himself arrived before sundown. 
He had been wondering all day what was under that 
tent; and as he couldn’t find a boy ora girl that 
would tell him, he had to come and see for himself. 
Che grown people as well as the children of the village 
were attracted to the tent and the crowd around it as 
they passed the house; and all stopped to pay their ten 
conts and go into the tent. Even a farmer got off 
from his load and went into the yard, saying to bim- 
self: ““What, in the name of wonder, have they got 
there ?’’ 

The great show was a wonderful success. 

“Did Lever think, my little dears,” said old Gran- 
dam Quip, the next day, * that my old body was going 
fo have such a grand rocking-chair as this to sit in? 
And did I ever think ’—bere Grandam Quip took the 
picture out of her pocket—‘‘did I ever think I should 
ever look at the picture of this sweet little girl through 
a pair of glasses that make my old eyes as good as 
new? And all these other things—the nice white cups 
and saucers, and the pew white table-cloth, and the 
tea, and the coffee, and the sugar—”’ 

Old Grandam Quip could say no more just then, for 
tears were streaming down from under her new spec- 
tacles. But she quickly wiped away her tears, and as 
soon as she could get her voice again she added: 

“Did I ever think that two little white mice, a 
young eagle and a chipmunk would bring me all these 
nice things? The world is full of good, kind folks. 
God bless you, my little dears!” 





TOPP’S OPINIONS ON HARD TIMES. 
By S. L. StTrison. 


\ J HEN I get to be President of the United 
/ States—and Uncle Uriel said, the first time he 
visited to our house, that if I kept on I’d be President 
some day—then there’s one thing I’m going to have 
changed, and that’s about fire-crackers. There’s po 
sense in it—the way it is now. In the fall, when no- 
body wants ‘em, they’re awful cheap, don’t cost noth- 
ing scarcely; and Fourth of July, when they are 
necessary, When every boy needs ’em—aud now Cen- 
tennial’s coming, they'll be all the more ne’ssary—then 
they are so dear I can’t bave half what I want. It’s 
awful mean; and if | am President, the first thing I do 
will be to order everybody that keeps fire-crackers to 
sell them cheap about Fourth of July. When the 
Fourth is past, then they can sell’em dear if they want 
to—we sha’n’t care. 

Boys have a hard time any way. Wish I was a man, 
then I could buy all the crackers and all the candy 1 
want and not have to ask. 

I’ve found out the cause of the hard times that the 
grown-up people talk about. It is bronze-case clocks. 
| don’t approve of brouze clocks. They ain’t reg’lar; 
sometimes they go too fast and sometimes they’re 
uwful slow. We've got one, that’s bow I know. Yes- 
terday mother sent me into the long room to stay an 
nour, It wasn’t much bad that I’d been doing—only 
teasing the baby, and He got choked—it was only a 
naxident. It was ten, and I was told to stay till leven 
o'clock. After I bad been there a great long while, I 
called to know if it was ‘leven o’clock yet, and she 
said it was only ten minutes past ten. Then I waited 
—I know I waited half an hour longer—and I asked 
her what time it was then, and she said it was only 
twenty minutes past ten!* That horrid old bronze 
clock! I thought the time never would go by. I called 
out of the window to Gumler to bring me my kite. 
Then Stanton came to the door and told me mother 
said I must stay an hour more if I spoke to anyone. 
But you see what mother had said was that I mustn't 
speak to anyone unless it was necessary, and this was 
ne’ssary. I wanted my kite cause if might get lost in 
that longtime. Then I heard an organ-grinder, und I 
had to call to Gumler to ask if he had a monkey. 
That was ne’ssary, because I needed to know. My 
teacher at school doesn’t let me whisper unless it’s 
ne’ssary, but it gen’ly is. Well, I'm sure it was two 








hours before it was ‘leven by that slow old bronze 
clock. 

This morning mother said it was an hour before 
I reembered an hour was just as long 
as I had to stay shut up. I thought then I’d bavea 
good long time to play horse with Gumler. We hadn't 
played but just a litle bit—’bout ten minutes, I think 
—when mother said it was time to go to school. It was 
an hour by that fast old bronze clock! 

When I get to be President, ’'m not going to let any 
be sold. I'm sure they’re the cause of the hard times 
that father says are troubling everybody. Anyways 
ours is the cause of my bard times. 


school-time. 





THE HEARTLEAVES. 
By Mrs. 8S. G. CoLuins. 


Wen the sun sends warm rays upon the 
. earth, then it begins to look glorious in the 
woods and in the meadows, 

Everything is growing and blooming; and how many 
different plants there are! Take one in your band and 
observe its parts. There are the leaves, the beautiful 
green leaves, the fragrant gay blossoms, the stems 
which bear leaves and blossoms, the roots which cause 
nourishment to the whole plant, and the fine veins 
which carry this nourishment into the very points of 
the leaves. 

Observe the blossoms carefully, and you will find 
seed and down in them, 

Which part of the whole plant pleases you the most? 
The gay blossoms. Yes, they are certainly beautiful. 
But when you ask meif I like the blossoms most I 
must say “No!” I prefer the green tender leaves which 
have just appeared, and which look so shy out of their 
hidden places as if they wished to know what the 
large leaves above them are doing. We call these 
tender, little leaves ** heartleaves;”’ they are the young- 
est children of the plants. In a family the youngest 
children also are the **heartleaves.’”’ The large leaves 
protect them from cold and frost. Father and 
mother protect their children from many dangers, 
Children require nourishment, other care than the 
little leaves; plants only have a body, but buman be- 
ipgs have a soul; the good thoughts which older per- 
sons impart to them are nourishment. With what 
does such a “ beartleaf’’ occupy itself the whole day ? 
When it awakens it breakfasts ov a dew drop, then it 
expands itself and lifts its litthe head and looks 
towards heaven; when it feels the warm rays of the 
sun it joyfully receives it. When a cloud comes and 
gently showers down upon it, it rejoices, for it kuows 
that rain brings nourishment, the roots receive 
strength, and the little veins send it through the 
leaves. 

When summer comes, and the heat dries up the 
earth, then the roots receive no strength and the 
leaves drop and do not revive again till heaven sends 
more rain or dew. 

But with what do the beartleaves in families occupy 
themselves the whole day? They cannot receive dew 
and warm rays. People have other things to do; they 
have received other gifts than the plants. They can 
think and talk; they can hear and understand; they 
can smell the flawer, taste the fruit; they have senses 
whicb the plants have not. 





Puzzles. 


QUOTATION BLANKS. 





The words left blank when rightly placed form a quotation 
from Celeridge: 
* There’s but the twinkling of a star 
Between —— man of peace and war.”— Butler. 
“ Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have —— of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither.’’"— Wordsworth. 





** The right divine of kings —— govern wrong.’’-—Pope. 
** Hunt half a day for a forgotten ——."’— Wordsworth. 
* Wishing, —— all employments, is the worst.”"— Young. 
* Whoe’er was edified, themselves were .’—Cowper. 
* To bear is —— conquer our fate.’"’—Campbell, 
** While one with moderate haste might —— a hundred.” 
Shakespeare 
ELISE. 
A WORD SQUARE. 
Try. 
Always. 
Dry. 


Found in woods. Harry ¢. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Down. 
A consonant. 
A period. 
Artifice. 
An animal. 
A consonant. 


Across. 
A consonant. 
To do wrong. 
Trouble. 
A deed. 
A consonant. 
ARIEL. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY Ii. 
A Charade.—Inferior (In, fee, rye, or). 
A Pi Puzzle.— 
* Many birds of many kinds, 
Many men of many minds, 
Many fishes in the sea, 
Many who do not agree. 
A Curtaiiment.—Learn, Lear, Lea. 
A Metagram.—Sheave. heave, eaves, vase, sea. 
A Diamond Puzzle.— Cc 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Religions Metws. 


The Baptists grow in England as they do every- 
where else, Last year across the water there was an 
increase reported of twenty-four vew churches, and 
thirty new chapels; of 8.300 members and 20,000 Sun- 
day scholars; and 93 new pastors—a supply pot equal 
to the demand. Three milliou and a half dollars were 
raised for all denominational purposes, including pas- 
toral salaries, benevolent funds, ete. In EKogland the 
Baptists are largely open-communion. 


Rev. Dr. Landels, a prominent English Baptist, 
is anxious that his denomination should bave not only 
a pastors’ and widows’ relief fund, but also a minister- 
ial augmentation fund tosustain pastors in their work. 
He wishes to see congregations surround the pastoral 
offive “ with those things which express respect ;”’ and 
he is very certain that the preachers would do better 
work if relieved of all pecuniary anxiety. Au effort 
is to be made to raise $250,000 for sucb a fund. 


The New Century for Women is the title of the 
weekly paper issued by the Woman’s Department of 
the Philadelphia Exposition. Its last number says tbat 
it isa mistake to assume that because the grounds are 
closed ou Sunday there are no places open. ‘The 
majority of the churches, if not all, will be open for 
service through the summer. The Mercantile Library. 
the Zoological Garden, the Academy of Fine Arts will 
not close their doors. The liquor saloons will 
remain open.” 


also 


The corner-stone of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, in West 57th Street. New York city, was laid, 
With appropriate ceremonies, on Saturday last. Brief 
addresses were wade by Rev. Drs. John Hall, Win. 
Adams, 8. H. Tyng, Jr., Thomas Armitage, Thos. S. 
Hastings, James D. Wilson, the pastor, and others, It 
will beremembered that the stone and carpenter work 
of this church were the munificent gift of Dr. Hall’s 
congregation from their old edifice, corper of 19th 
Street and 5th Avenue. 


The organie union proposed between the Free 
Courch of Scotland and the Reformed Presbyterian 
Synod of Scotland was effected on the 24th inst. at 
Edinburgh. ‘Thus,’ writes Mr. Geo. H. Stuart, frow 
Philadelphia, “two grand historic churches, whieb 
have long been one in fact, are pow one in name. Thus, 
too, the motber churches of the Old World are consol- 
idating their forces for Christ’s crown and covenant, 
thereby setting a glorious example to the divided Pres- 
byterian family in America.’’ 


And now an English gate-keeper’s wife makes a 
Wesleyan minister pay tollon Sunday, although under 
the law he is exempt if be is on his way to preach. 
There follows a suit :n the case and a decision again ip 
favor of the preacher, So two things have lately been 
establisbed by English courts: first, a Wesleyan min- 
ister is entitled to be called ** Rev.”’: second, be is to 
be considered a minister by all toll-gate keepers and 
passed free ou Sundavs, The Wesleyans are to be con- 
gratulated on being judicially adjudged us somebody. 


By a vote of 78 to 39, the Southern Presbyterian 
Assembly at Savanuah has decided to be represented 
at the Pan-Presbyterian gathering to be held in Edin- 
burgh in 1877. A loug and rather exciting discussion 
took place over the question, as tbe minority made the 
point that by joining in with all the other Presby- 
teriau bodies, the Cbourch South would necessarily 
bave to meet the Church North, aud thereby svem to 
be on fraternal relations with it. It would not be 
strange if the Pan gathering brought about this de- 
sired result. 


Greenfield Hill, Ct., Congregational Church had 
a grand day, according toaccounts, at its hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary on the 18th instant. Rev. H. B 
Smith, the pastor, preached the historical discourse: 
Professor Timothy Dwight of New Haven entertained 
the gathering witb av address on the character of Pres- 
idevt Dwight, former pastor of the church; auother 
descendant, Hon, T. B. Dwight of Philadelphia pre- 
sided, and still others were present. Among clerical 
visitors were Rey. Dr. Rogers, of New York, E. E. 
Rankin, of Fairtield, Ct., B. J. Rely ea, G. B. Hill, H. 
W. Pope, M. Dudley, R. P. Hibbard. 


It appears that the Matthews scholarships for 
theological students at Harvard College are not all 
taken up. There are twelve of these scholarships, 
yielding annually $300 each for the benefit of students 
intending to become Episcopal ministers, but candi- 
dates not appearing for all of them, the rest have been 
given to students having otber professions in view. 
The expenses at Harvard are supposed to deter those 
who would otherwise avail themselves of the scholar. 
ships, but a correspondent shows that a small additional 
sum would easily carry anyone through the course. 
Ignorance of the facts in the case is the only reason 
apparently why the liberal Matthews offer goes beg- 
Sing. 

Forty-five colored students graduated this year 
(May 17) from Hampton, Va., Institute. As usual, the 
Commencement exercises were exceedingly interest- 





ing, the attendance of distinguished visitors from both 
North and South being quite as large as in former 
years. On this anniversary the guests were Rev. Dr. 
Philip Schaff, of New York; Dr. Braden, of London; 
Gen. Pemberton, of Vicksburg distinction ; Capt. 
Pegram, of the late Confederate Navy: Deacon Sam- 
uel Holmes; Edgar Ketchum; Prof, Newell, of Balti- 
more: Rev. Drs. Whipple and Strieby, Secretaries of 
the American Missionary Association, and 
others, ladies and gentlemen. Under the superintend- 
ence of Gen. Armstrong, the Institute continues to 
show an excellent record. 


several 


Temperance statistics reported from England 
and Wales for 1875 are sadly uninviting. The return 
for'the Northern district shows that the number of 
persons proceeded against in that year for drunken- 
ness, or drunken and disorderly conduct, was 123,326, 
or nearly 12,000 in excess of the preceding year, and 
39,000 more than in 1871, and that the number con 
victed reached 116,127, or 11,000 more than in 1874, and 
41,000 than in 1871. Iu the Midland district there was 
an increase in the year of 2,400 charges, and of nearly 
1.900 convictions. The Southern districts alone show 
a small decrease, the number of persons convicted 
being some 500 less than in the preceding twelve- 
month. More than one-sixth of all the convictions in 
the kingdom took place in Liverpool, the number 


being 20,553. 


The Palestine Exploration Society, of which 
Prof. R. D. Hitchcock, D.D., of the Union Theological 
Seminary, is President, bas prosecuted its work on the 
East of the Jordan during the past year, with gratify- 
ipg success. The surveying party secured a large 
amount of material in respect to the botany, geology, 
topography, and especially the archzeology of that re- 
gion famous in aucient times, but until lately nearly 
unknown to modern people. Much of this information 
will be of great value to students in science, history, 
and Biblical criticism, but the general reader will be 
more interested in the series of sketches and photo- 
graphs—more thana hundred in pumber—taken by the 
members of the exploring expedition among grand 
ruins. Remains of immense structures were found in 
numerous places—towns, castles and fortresses of va- 
rious styles of architecture, and some of very great 
antiquity. In several localities vast ruins of entire 
cities—gateways, walls, and edifices—were discovered. 
Negatives of these photographs have arrived from 
Beirut, and copies of the more important ones will 
soon be issued to the patrons of the Society. 


The Methodists sustain their interest in the 
Southern freedmen. At the General Conference at 
Baltimore, a report was made last week representing 
that good progress was being made in the education 
of this race. Attention was also called to the well- 
known fact that the Romanists are aiming to get a 
foothold among the freedmen. ‘‘The plans of the 
Papal propaganda,” says the report, * are far-reaching, 
and they never make baste. It is very well understood 
that whoever will educate the freedmen will also 
possess them ecclesiastically, and the Romish Church 
bas earnestly entered upon this work. It is said that 
there is a large class of colored young men from the 
South, some say nearly a hundred, under training in 
Rome for the priesthood, who will after afew years 
reappear in their native land as propagators of the 
Romish faith. It is not as alarming that we state 
these things, but simply as uttering a warning that 
the Protestants of America should hear and heed at 
the peril of their own religious faith. The duty of 
educating and evangelizing these people belongs pe- 
eculiarly and eminently to ourselves, viz.: to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.’”? The report recom- 
mends, in view of the importance and extent of 
the work, that a very large increase of its annual in- 
come should be contributed by the church to the 
Freedman’s Aid Society of the denomination. 


Not much encouragement has the free church 
system received from pew-bholding church people, and 
it is only here and there that it has been successful. 
The best record for it seems to bave been made in 
Baltimore, where, the Church Journal informs us, 
within less than six years there have been established, 
including a church to be finished in a few months, 
eighteen free Episcopal churches and chapels, witha 
seating capacity of more than six thousand, at a cost 
of about ove bundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
These churecbes and chapels are all well attended, and 
their communicants now number about two thousand, 
the great majority of whom are from the working 
classes. The attendance upon nearly all of the ser- 
vices is large; and their Sunday-schools number many 
more children than the schools of the pewed churches 
in the city. Besides these free churches and chapels, 
there are three older free churches, each seating about 
five hundred persons, and, in addition to meeting all 
expenses, contributing quite liberally to various mis- 
sionary objects. ‘The offerings in all these churches 
are, in proportion to the ability of the worshipers, 
larger than the offerings of the pewed churches, the 
reponses are much more hearty, the music is more 
simple and devotional; and there are connected with’ 
a number of them parish schools, mothers’ meetings, 
and free libraries, which are doing much towards ex- 
tending the influence of the church.” 


Outside of Maine and Massachusetts little notice 
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appears to have been taken of the temperance reform 
movement carried on very successfully under the 
leadership of Dr. Reynolds, the Bangor physician. 
That it amounts to something is evident from the tenor 
of the resolutions on the subject adopted at one of the 
recent Boston Monday lecture meetings. They were 
presented by Rev. Joseph Cook, and are, moreover, 
worth reading as a specimen of pointed English— 
something out of the ordinary style of such literature. 
It was resolved, first, that the churches ought to draw 
forward the tidal wave of just reform, and never be 
dragged in its wake; and in the next place, that re- 
formed men should assist each other, and that religion 
and temperance sbould go together; that the principle 
of the new movement deserves financial, social, moral 
and intellectual support from the pulpit and congre- , 
gations of all denominations; that Providence has es- 
pecially blessed of late in New England temperance 
prayer-meetings and other distinctively church gath- 
erings and discussions for reclaiming intemperate men 
and teaching the community its duty in respect to the 
sale and use of intoxicating drinks; that the interests 
of every factory child, and of all the perishing and 
dangerous Classes in cities, and especially of the rich 
and fashionable, imperatively call on the churches to 
follow with timely zeal these indications of Provi- 
dence; and that the renting by church members of 
buildings and property to be used for the purposes of 
the liquor traffic is inconsistent with the spirit and 
teachings of Him who purged the temple with a whip 
of small cords. 


The Presbyterian Assembly in Brooklyn made 
the most of last week in transacting business, and will 
soon be ready for adjournment. On Monday the con- 
dition and claims of the Board of Education were pre- 
sented, the addresses turning on the selection and 
support of candidates for the ministry. Rev. Dr. Cat- 
tell, of Easton, Penn., reported that during the year 
ending in April students were supported by the Board 
as follows: In the theological seminaries, 222; in col- 
leges, 218; in academies, 18—an aggregate of 458, which 
we find, by comparing the report of the year previous, 
to be a falling off of 38; and the number now in prep- 
aration for the ministry under the care of the Board is 
92 less than the number reported two yearsago. * This 
fact,’ says the report, “is more powerful when it is 
seen by the carefully prepared statistics in the present 
report of the Board that the ratio of ministers com- 
paratively to the communicants of the Church and to 
the increasing population of the country has continued 
for many years to decline; aud it calls for more ear- 
nest prayer to the Head of the Church for a more lib- 
eral and persevering effort for the education of the 
sons of the Church whom the Lord calls to preach the 
Gospel.”’ In regard to the relief fund for disabled 
he ininisters and widows and orphans, the somewhat dis- 
couraging fact appeared in the report that although 
the year closed without incurring debt there had been 
a deficiency of $15,000, and many individuals could not 
be assisted. The whole number of families to whose 
support the income of this fund has been applied is 
379—ministers, 146; widows of ministers, 209; orphan 
families, 24. Tuesday, Home Missions were considered, 
which gave Dr. Dickson, one of the Secretaries of the 
Board, an opportunity to make one of bis strong, 
characteristic addresses. Judge Williams offered a re- 
port recommending the consolidation of the Board of 
Church Erection with the Home Mission Board on 
grounds of economy. Dr. Musgrave gave the subject 
of the day an interesting turn by proposing that the 
Church North undertake to establish itself in the 
South independently of the Southern Church. He be- 
lieved success would attend the effort, and wished 
very much to see the Church become national. 
“Why,” he said, “if I were at the head, as I once was, 
of the Board of Missions, I should say to my brethren, 
‘Give me 100 additional wen and $100,000 additional, 
and I will guarantee to reconstruct the Synod in every 
Soutbern State within eighteen months,’ It is perfect- 
ly practicable with those means. “If we send re-en- 
forcewents we can reconstruct this grand old conti- 
neptal Church in every Southern State.” Rev. J. F. 
Hendy, of Kentucky, took exceptions to Dr. Mus- 
grave’s plan. He said that the Presbyterians of the 
South are earnest religious workers, and are doing 
their utmost to evangelize the portions of the South 
which are without the light of the Gospel. He would 
not foranything put an obstacle in the way of their 
good work. Rey. Dr. David Wills, of Washington, 
made a speech in the same vein, protesting against 
any action tbat would tend to alienate still further the 
Northern and Southern portions of the Presbyterian 
Church. He advocated the plan of concentrating all 
the force of the Church in evangelizing the great 
north-western portion of the country. Rev. J. P. 
Hendrick, of Kentucky, added his voice to the protest, 
but urged on the Assembly the duty of an attempt to 
reconcile the brethren of the South, and, when practi- 
cable, to give them aid in the work of spreading the 
Gospel. Rev. Dr. Fowler supported Dr. Musgrave so 
far as to advocate the planting of missions among the 
freedmen., The sense of the Assembly on the subject 
was not taken. Wednesday was devoted to foreign 
missions, which the standing committee reported to 
be in a most encouraging state, notwithstanding the 
home embarrassments. Retrenchment was opjpcs+d, 
especially as the receipts had been larger than m any 
formeryear. Respecting the Indians, resolutions were 
adopted protesting against their transfer to tbe con- 





trol of the War Department, as proposed. The Assem 
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Vou. XIIL., Ne. 22. 








bly’s missions are found in Syria, Persia, India, Siam, 
China, Japan, and Mexico, in which about a thousand 
peraons are acting in some missionary capacity, and 
whose native churches number over 8500 members. 
During the day and evening addresses were made by 
Rev. Mr. Calhoun, a veteran Syrian missionary; Dr. 
Crane, formerly of Turkey ; Rev. Messrs. Chamberlain, 
of Brazil, Corbett, of China, and others. The Board’s 
debt is $30,000. On Thursday the most important 
point touched was the question of fraternal relations 
with the Chureh South. Dr. Talmage introduced it 
with the following reselutions: 

* Whereas, All past attempts to establish fraternal rela- 
tions between what is popularly called the General Assembly 
South and what is popularly called the General Assembly 
North have failed ; and 

** Whereas, We believe that, as in cases of individual dis- 
pute no adjustment is effected by the rehearsal of the past, 
so the rehearsal of differences between great bodies of men 
can never bring amity; and 

** Whereas, We sincerely regret the alienation of the past, 
and disapprove any words spoken in times of high excite- 
ment, which may be regarded as impugning the sound 
Presbyterianism and Christian character of the Southern 
brethren; therefore, 

** Resolved, That we bury in one grave all misunderstandings 
and differences, and all expressions that have been interpret- 
ed as offensive between the two sections of the Presbyterian 
Church, and in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ stretch 
forth both hands of invitation, asking our Southern brethren 
to unite with us in fraternal relations. 

** Resolved, That we request the General Assembly, now in 

session at Savannah, on the receipt of this resolution, to send 
two delegates to our meeting in Brooklyn, telegraphing us 
of the departure of those brethren, and that on the receipt 
of that telegram we immediately send two delegates to meet 
the Assembly in Savannah, so that neither the{Northern nor 
Southern Assembly shall adjourn until the Church on earth 
and in heaven have begun a jubilee over the glorious con- 
summation.” 
The mover made a strong speech in favor of the reso- 
Jutions and was seconded by other members, but the 
matter was referred to a committee for further con- 
sideration. 


—Rev. Mr. McLean becomes pastor of the Litch- 
field (Conn.) Congregational Society. 

—Some of the older members of the Presby- 
terian Assembly are Rev. Drs. Cox, Musgrave, Adams, 
Fowler, Jacobus, Hatfield, Dickson, Morris, Prime, ete. 

—Recalling incidents of Dr. Sprague’s life, Rev. 
Ray Palmer says that he has known him to write out 
fully two sermons and preach them both within the 
same twenty-four hours. 

—Rev. Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, is understood 
to be writing a history of that town to be published 
in season to be good reading on the coming *“ Fourth” 
when New Haven celebrates, 


—Rev. Samuel C. Damon, for thirty-five years 
missionary at Honolulu, is on a visit to his native 
country ; he comes as one of the commissioners of the 
Sandwich Islands to the international Exhibition. 


—The three French Roman Catholic priests, 
Fathers Menoret, Paulmier, and Bouchard, who re- 
cently went out aso missionaries to Timbuctoo, have 
been massacred by the natives; under what circum- 
stances does not appear. 

—Rev. A. G. Lawson, pastor of Greenwood 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn. read an essay before the 
last New York Conference, in which he claimed that 
it was the duty of Baptist Churches to give members 
desiring to join Pedo-Baptist Churches a certificate of 
Christian character, and not expel them, when they 
applied for such, as some churches are in the habit of 
doing. 

—Among the bequests of the late Isaac 8. 
Spalding, of Nashua, are the following: to the towns 
of New Ipswich, Walton, and Amherst, $10,000 each; 
New Hampshire Asylum for the Insane, #10,000; Dart- 
mouth College, $5,000; Appleton Academy, at New 
Ipswich, $5,000; First Congregational Church at 
Nashua, $5,000; Sunday-school of the- First Congre- 
gational Cburch at Nashua, $1,000. 

—President Robinson, of Brown University, in 
a sermon preached in the First Unitarian Church of 
Providence recently, argued that religion, like the 
physical world, had its epochs and revolutions, and 
that the present movement, though bloodless, is deeper 
and more significant than any preceding one. He said 
he was not afraid of progress, but he was convinced 
that the Christian religion is more firmly established 
in the world than ever. 


—Mrs. Mary G. Harison, formerly of Augusta, 
Ga., bequeathed $5,000 to purchase a lot to build a 
church for colored people in Augusta, Ga. ; $5,000 to 
increase the permarent Episcopal fund; and $5,000 to 
increase the fund for the widows’ and orphans’ fund 
of the diocese. Mrs. Matilda Burwell, of Rome, Ga., 
left the residue of her estate (between $4,000 and 
36,000), after the payment of certain legacies, to estab- 
lish a fund for educating caudidates for the ministry of 
the Episcopal Church in the diocese of Georgia. 








THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Lesson for June 4, Acts v., 12-26—The Apostles 
in Prison; for June 11, Acts v., 27-42—The Apostles 
fore the Council; for June 18, Acts vi., 1-15—The 
sven Chosen. 


Pif-y thousand children appeared in this year’s 


May Sunday-school processions in Brooklyn—a delight 
ful sight on a delightful day. They formed in seven 
divisions in different parts of the city, paraded fora 
while in their respective localities, heard addresses in 
the churches, sang hymns, had their collations, and 
enjoyed themselves generally, besides winning smiles 
from every body along the routes. The children of the 
Columbia Heights division marched and counter- 
marched around a grand stand erected at Montague 
and Clinton streets, in the presence of the clergymen 
having churches in the vicinity and the Marshal for 
that division with his assistants. This part of the city 
was profusely decorated, and many private residences 
were noticeable for the taste and beauty of their dis- 
play. In the division were the Sunday Schools of Dr. 
Storrs’s Church, Rev. Dr. Noah Schenck’s (Episcopal), 
First Presbyterian, First Reformed, Concord Street 
Baptist, Sands Street Methodist, Plymouth, and others. 
In the Plymouth section, including the Bethel and 
Mayflower Mission, some two thousand five hundred 
scholars paraded. Other large schools were those of 
Dr. Talmage’s Church, Dr. Cuyler’s, Dr. Budington’s 
Hanson Place Methodist, and St. Peter’s Episcopal. 
Bands ef wusic, banners, decorations, bunting and 
flowers did their share towards making the day bright 
and happy for all concerned. 


General AMelws. 





MonpDaAY. 


In the Senate, Senator Barnum, of Connecticut, 
took the oath of office.——The case of Government 
Printer Clapp was referred to a committee.—The 
day was principally occupied ip secret sessiou.— Ed- 
wards Pierrepont was confirmed as Minister to En- 
gland, Judge Taft as Attorney-Geveral, and J. Don 
Cameron as Secretary of War. In the House, Door- 
keeper Fitzhugh was discharged; the President was 
asked to protect American citizens in Turkey; the 
Schenck report was ordered to be made on Thursday; 
a proposition to change the pay of the navy was dis- 
cussed at length and voted down; a resolution that 
the House should not forestall the people ow a Presi- 
dential choice was defeated. Sir Edward Thornton 
declines compensation as Mexican claims umpire, and 
Secretary Fish proposes a testimonial to him.— Heavy 
hail did much damage in Morristown and other New 
Jersey towns, aud storms prevailed all over the North- 
ern States.——Mr. Disraeli refused amnesty to the 
Fenian prisoners. Prince Napoleon accepted the 
Republic ** loyally and uureservedly.’’——Victor Hugo 
advocated general amnesty in the French Senate.—— 
Queen Dowager Maria Christina returned to Spain. 

TUESDAY. 











In the Senate the impeachment occupied most 
of the day.—tThe Navy bill received the whole atten- 
tion of the House; Mr. Harrison, of Illinois, made a 
capital speech on the Marine Band; the abolition of 
certain navy-yards was referred to a committee to re- 
port next session.—Mr. Orth, Minister to Austria, 
has resigned. The New Jersey Democrats nomina- 
ted ex-Gov. Parker for the Presidency on a hard- 
money platform.—The insurgents in Herzegovina 
and Bosnia resolved to demand absolute freedom.—— 
Winslow was again remanded for eight days. 

WEDNESDAY. 


The Senate passed the resolution asking the 
President to act in the case of the Fenian prisoner 
Congdon, and spent the rest of the day on the im- 
peachment case. In the House, Speaker Kerr was 
again in his place; a report was made unseating Mr. 
Morey (Rep.), of Louisiana, but no action was taken. 
——tThe delegates to Cincinnati chosen by the Illinois, 
Minnesota, Nebraska and New Hampshire Republi- 
cans yesterday are reported favorable to Mr. Blaine; 
part of the New Hamphire delegation is for Mr. Bris- 
tow; the Michigan delegation to St. Louis stands 16 
for Gov. Tilden and 6 for ex-Gov. Hendricks. The 
[llinois Republicans nominated Shelby M. Cullom for 
Governor, and Andrew Sherman, of the Chicayo 











Journal, for Lieutenant-Governor.——A loan of $10,- 
000,000 guaranteed by the Cuban customs is being 
negotiated by Spain.—Auguste Desmoulins is ap- 


pointed by the French Government to report on edu- 
cation in this country. 
THURSDAY. 

The Senate held ‘a long secret session on Im- 
peachment; an effort was made to pass the Presiden- 
tial salary bill over the veto, but no action was taken. 
——In the House, a report condemning Gen. Schenck’s 
connection with the Emma Mine was made, and Mr. 
Hewitt delivered a speech on the subject; Mr. Morri- 
son advocated the Tariff bill. The Democrats of the 
House have resolved in caucus to appoint Mr. Patter- 
son, of New Jersey, to succeed Fitzhugh, and against 
repealing the Resumption act.——The California Dem- 
ocrats declare for Gov. Tilden.—tThe friends of Mr. 
Blaine claim that he will be nominated at Cincinnati 
on the first or second ballot.——Kansas has declared 
for Mr. Blaine.——The issue of silver amounts to 
$7,000,000; $3,000,000 of fractional currency has been 
redeemed.——Great Britain dissented from the con- 
clusions of the Berlin Conference.——The Herzego- 
vinians claimed a victory over the Turks. 

FRIDAY. 


The Pacific Railroad Sinking Fund bill was re- 














ported to the Senate; a long secret session upon im- 
yneachment was held.—TIn the House, Mr. Cox asked 
leave to offer a resolution calling for information about 
troops in the South, but objection was made.——J. H. 
Patterson of New Jersey was appointed Doorkeeper 
in place of Fitzhugh; by request of Mr. Luttrell of 
California, an investigation was ordered into the 
charge that 8300,000 bas been spent to secure the pas- 
sage of the Hawaiian Treaty bill.——Mr. Blaine testi- 
fied under oath that the package handed him at the 
Capitol contained maps and not bonds. Gainsbor- 
ough’s painting of the ** Duchess of Devonshire,”’ sold 
recently in London for $53,025, is stolen. The points 
of the Berlin memorandum were made public, showing 
that important concessions ure required from Turkey. 








SATURDAY. 
The Senate decided to vote on the subject of 
jurisdiction in the Belknap impeachment Monday.— 
The House discussed the bill to reduce the army.— 
Secretary Robeson renewed his demand fora full and 
public investigation (f the charges against him.——A 
verdict for $5,000 was given in London against Albert 
Grant for misrepresentation in the Emma Mine affair. 
SUNDAY. 

The police of this city were very active in 
enforcing the Excise Law, making 68 arrests. The 
gauge of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
road was narrowed between 6 A.M. and 6 P.M., from 
Hoboken westward as far as Utica, Oswego, ete. 
About 2,000 men were employed. Trains ran regularly 
in the evening. 








PERSONALS. 

—Donald G. Mitchell is to write up the Cen- 
tennial for Seribner’s Monthly. 

—Field Marshal Baron von Zohn, Chief of the 
General Staff of the Austrian Army, died at Vienna. 

—Mark Twain will preside at the opening of the 
California building, which will take place about 
June 15. 

—Gen. N. P. Banks is to command the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston at its 
spring parade, Juue 5. 

—Judge David Davis, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, will preside at the Fourth of July cele- 
bration in Bloomington, Il. 

—The Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon has begun a 
series of lectures on ** Ecclesiastical Law” before the 
Senior class of the Yale Law School. 

—T weed, according to the Melbourne Herald of 
March 31, had arrived in that city from San Francisco 
and been recognized on the streets. 

—Sir Edward Thornton, the British Minister, 
has rented a place near Onota Lake, a short distance 
from Pittsfield, Mass., for the summer. 

—Mr. Henry W. Longfellow has rented a eot- 
tage in Bryn Maur, Montgomery Co., Pa., and will 
pass the summer there with his family. 

—Prince Oscar, the second son of the King of 
Sweden, has embarked at Carlscrona for the United 
States. He will visit the Centennial Exhibition. 

—On account of exhaustion, Dr. Hans Von 
Bulow will not be able to play any more this season. 
He intends sailing for Europe Saturday, June 3. 

—Gen. Montgomery’s sword, worn when he fell 
at the battle of Quebec, has been placed in the library 
of the Virginia Military Institute at Lexington, Va. 

—The Rev. Dr. John Hall will deliver an address 
before the Massachusetts Bible Society in thé new Old 
South Church in Boston next Wednesday afternoon. 

—President Porter of Yale College will address 
the department of higher education at the meeting of 
the National Educational Association in Baltimore, 
July 10, 

—Mr. Manton Marble, for several years editor 
and proprietor of the New York World, has sold out 
to Mr. W. H. Hurlbert, long associated with him in the 
conduct of that journal. 

—Two members of the staff of Gen. Jackson, 
who were present at the battle of New-Orleans, now 
reside at Carrollton, Ky. They are Major Thomas 
Butler, 87 years old, and Gen. Wm. O. Butler, 8 years 
old. 

—Dr. Schliemann writes that he has just ob 
tained a new firman for two years for Troy, and was 
to proceed there on May 5 to build some frame houses, 
so as to be able to continue the excavations by the 21st 
inst. 

—Walt Whitinan, in a recent letter to a friend. 
writes: “Though poor now, even to penury, I have 
not so far been deprived of any physical thing I need 
or wish whatever, and I feel confident I shall pot in 
the future.” 

—Charles Dudley Warner and wife, who are at 
present in London, will sail from Liverpool for New 
York. June 22: Sampson Low & Co., the London pub- 
lishers, have iv press Mr. Warner's latest work. which 
will be issued soon. 

—At the sale of the effects of the late Hans 
Christian Andersen his own autographs brought only 
moderate prices, while the letters and souvenirs from 
foreign celebrities were purchased at high figures. 








Among them were two letters from Charles Dickens, 
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DRY 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 
CLEARING---STRAW GOODS. 


EARING 


Goops. | 


LEGHORN FLATS AND DRESS 
HATS, 65c., 75c.. 85¢., $1 up. 
HAIR AND NEAPOLITAN HATS 
AND BONNETS, 25c., 50¢., T5e., 
¢., $1, up. 
CLEARING—SUMMER SHADE 
80c., 5oc., 44e., up. 
WILLOW SUNDOWNS, 1l0e., 1ic., 
20c., up. 
BOATING AND EXCURSION 
HATS, 138c., l6e., 19¢., up. 
SWIsS CHIP HATS, lic., 25c.. We. 


CLEARING 


HATS, 1l5c., 25c., 


CLEARING 


CLEARING 


CLEARING- 


65c., 75¢. 

CLEARING—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC CHIP 
HATS, 50c., 75c., 85c., $1, 125, 150, 
up. 

CLEARING—BOYS’ —T HATS, 19¢., 25¢., 30c., 
oc., We., T5e., up. 

CLEARING was S STRAW HATS, 25c., 50c., 


¢., and #1. 

TRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS, 
$2, $2.50, $3, $3.50, up. 

SUMMER NOVELTIES. 

INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN’S 
TRIMMED HATS, 50c., 75e., $1, 
$1, 3 , $2, up. 

t@° THESE GOODS ARE GREATLY REDUCED 

FROM LAST WEERK’S PRICES. 


LACE GOODS. 


REAL GUIPURE, YAK, THREAD, 
and APPLIQUE LACEs. 

REAL THREAD DUCHESs, 
BARBES. 

SILK TIES, WITH REAL CLUNY 
& MALTESE LACE ENDS. 

SLLK TIES TRIMMED WITH ECRU 
INSERTING APPLIQUE TILE ENDS. 


LM VNINNEX 


WHITE GOODS. 


DAA ISLSPDSIOW 
PLAIN & PLAID NAINSOOKS & 
MUSLINS. 
VICTORIA & LINEN LAWNS, SWISS MULLS, 
CAMBRICS, ete. 
BLEACHED & UNBLEACHED TABLE 
ENS, TURKEY RED DAMASKS. 
NAPKINS, DOYLIES, TOWELS AND TOWEL- 
INGS. 





CLEARING 


CLEARING 
CLEARING- 








MALTESE, 
APPLIQUE LACE 
APPLIQUE 


LACE & 


JACONET 


LIN- 


NOTTINGHAM CURTAIN NETS. 


LAMBREQUINS & LAMBREQUIN LACES 


CLEARING.—LACE SACQUES & SHAWLS, 
ALL REDUCED TO CLOSE OUT 


Parasols, Sun Umbrellas. 
REDUCED. 


CANOPY TOPS—81.75, $2, $2.50, $2.75, $3, $3.25, up. 
CHILDREN’S—3bc., 50¢e,, 65e., 75e., up. 
SILK SUN UMBREL LAS 





l4-inch, 75e.; 18-inch, 


$1; 18-inch, $1.35; %-inch, $1.65; 22-inch, $2; 
24-inch, $2.45. | 
TWILLED SERGE SILK, BLUE, BLACK, and | 


BROW N- 
$2.25. 


FINE FRENCH FLOWERS, 


FINE BLOSSOM WREATHS, CREAM APPLE | 
BLOSSOMS, HOPS, LILIES, MARGUERITES, 
PINK8S, SNOWBALLS, ROSES, IMMOR- 
TELLES. Also Fine Bouquets for front and 
back Trimming. 


18-inch, $1.50; 20-inch, $1.75; 22-inch, 


OSTRICH TIPS and PLUMES, in rich White, 
Blue, and Cream colors, 25c. to $3. 


Kid Gloves. 
osnevem. | 48 Cents 


BLACK, WHITE, 


COLORS, and OPERAS. | ' the pair. 


CENTENNIAL 2-BUTTON GLOVE, 75ce. 
MONOGRAM 2-BUTTON, $1; — TTON, $1.15. 
CHILDREN’S GLOVES, 65e., T5e 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
CHINA WARE, 
KITCHEN OUTFITS, Etc. 


K. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, and 311% 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, and 70 Allen St., fifth block 


GRAND sT, 


east from the Bowery. 


Grand Street Cross-Town Line of Cars passes the 
Door, and connects with every City Car and Stage 


_THE CHRISTIAN U NION. 


Resic. 


THE page of music herewith presented is from a Supplement of four 


| pages used in Plymouth Church, whie h contains also the tunes 
>and may be had of Prof. 
at ten cents per copy. 


| Wesley,’ 
Haverstraw, 


** Zundel” 
is King 


and ‘‘ Beecher,’ 
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1 Just as I am, without one plea, 


But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bid’st me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come, I come. 
2 Just as Iam, and waiting not 
To rid my soul of one dark blot, 
To Thee, 
0 Lamb of God, I come, I come. 
3 Just as Iam, though tossed about 


With many a conflict. many a doubt, 


Fishting and fears within. 
O Lumb of God, I come, 


without, 
I come. 


Copyrieht. 1875, 


whose blood can cleanse each spot, 


‘Charles 


John Zundel, 
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4 Just as iam, poor, wretched, bine 
Sight, riches, healing of the min 
Yea, all I need, in Thee to tind, 
O Lamb of God, | come, | come 
5 Just as Tam, Thou wilt reecive 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve ! 
Beeuu e Thy roils i ‘ \ 


O Lamb of God, I come, Teo 


6 Justas bam (Thy love unknown 
Hus broken every barrier down), 
Now, to be thine. yeu Thine alone, 

O Lamb of God. T come, | come. 


bv JOHN ZUNDEL. 








route going north and south. Six minutes’ ride 
from the corner of Broadway. 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING A LARGE ASSORTED 
STOCK of 


Ladies’ 


AT VERY 
CLUDING 


Underwear, 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES, LN- 


{1,000 Dozen 
Imported Corsets, 


REDUCED to PRICES THAT MAKE THEMa 


Great Bargain 


AND WELL WORTHY of SPECIAL 
TION. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th and 
10th Streets, 


Christian Union. 


Y ORK: f 
27 PARK PLACE. 


IN BOSTON: 
GEO. M. SMITH & CO., 


IN CHICAGO 
T. W. HULBERT, 114 Monroe St. 


IN SAN FRANCISCO: 
W. PAYZANT, 339 Kearney St. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 
j) & H. T. ANTHONY & Cv., 591 
4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. Cnromos and 

FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 

SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 


ATTEN- 





The 


IN NEW 


309 Washington St 





TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides | 


a specialty. First premium at Vienna. 
anufacturers of Photographic Materials, 


THE 


Parisian Flower Co., 


IMPORTERS, 
are continually receiving 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
" = H FRENCH FLOWERS, BRIDAL SETS and 
KILS, OSTRICH TIPS und PLUMES, FLORAL 


GARNITE RES for Wedding and Evening Cas- 
tumes, “ARRANGED TO ORDER. 
VASES nn8 BAASETS PLES wire HAND 


SOME. TROPICAL LEAF-PLANTS and PER- 
FUMED BOUQUETS, “A SP ri IALTY 
To the Trade and Institutions a Liberal discount. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO.,, 
28 East 14th St. (Four doors west of University 
Place), New York; 9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


__ LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


AT JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


| 777 Broadway, opposite Stewart's 
| EN CARES OF 
MEXICAINE AND IRON FRAME 


| GRENADINES 
} From Last Week’s Auction Sales 
AT LOWER PRICES 


than ever before offered at retail. 
ALSO, 
100 pieces double width 


LUPIN’S FINE DELAINES, 
~ from (0c. 
JACKSON'S, 
777 Broadway, 

A rers¢ wh have read 
WANTED FE gene A ne Bemenrby 4 
this paper, describing the Steam Washe 


Woman’s Friend, t. AG nd for new terms. 2») 
have been sold. J.C. TILTON, Pittsburg, Pu. 





per yard. 


opposite Stewart's. 








NEW ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INST. 
A sea-side music schoo! tor Teachers and Pupils, 
commencing July 20, at E. Greenwich, R. 1. Send 


| for circulars. E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
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‘GREAT BARGAINS 
SUMMER SHAWLS. 


The LATEST STYLES, and inGREAT VARIETY. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


19th Street, 


FURNISHING 


DEPARTMENT FOR 
LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN, 


FRENCH & DOMESTIC UNDERWEAR, 
CORSETS, DRESS IMPROVERS, &c., 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, complete 
AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


Arnold. ‘onstable X CO. 
Sroadway, Corner {9th St. 





Broadway, cor. 


UMBRELLAS 


AND 


PARASOLS 


MOUNTING to order in every style 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, corner 19th St, 


CREAT BARCAINS IN 
LACES, 


Embroideries and Handkerchiefs. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


SILKS. — 


AT GREATLY REDUCED 


FANCY, PLAIN AND BLACK SILKS. 
Arnold, ¢ ‘onstable & CO, 


Sreudway, Corner £9th Street. 


PRICES 


Paris Made Costumes, 


Carriage and Evening Dresses, 
EMBROIDERED SILK and SICILLIEN SACQUES 
TRAVELLING SUITS, 

WRAPS, &C., X¢ 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
SEASON. 


CARRIAGE 


TO CLOSE THE 


A mold. Constable X CO. 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 


Wilson & Greig, 


771 Broadway, cor. 9th St. 
Greatest Bargains. 


COSTUMES ! COSTUMES | 


Our entire stock of IM PORTED © OSTUMES 
at less than half their cost price 


TO THE ECONOMICAL. 


All our last year’s COSTUMES, some as low as 25 
cents on the dollar, well made and of fine materi- 
als, and will be found surprisingly cheap. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


500) =~ PARIS EMBROIDERED CASHMERE, 
BLACK, GRENADINE, LIN . BATISTE and 
ECRU NEY POLONAISES — ac KETS and 
=KIRTS, in unmade patterns, from $5 to $25—worth 
double. 


NOVELTIES IN CLOAKS. 


Latest Style -areceived, not t« » be found elsewhere 
Ladies’ and Children’s FI RNISHING GOODS of 
every deseri} ition. 


INFANTS’ WARDROBES COMPLETE, 


WEDDING TROUSSEALU Xin stock and to order. 
DRESS GOODS tor Spring and Summer Wear. 
BLACK GRENADINES, Plain, Plaid, Striped and 

Broche 
MOURNING GOODS aod BLACK SLLKS, none 
superior. 7 
GAL LOONS, FRINGES, 'BUTTONS, ete.,at low 
rice 
Dik: ISSMAKING DEPART MENT.—Choice pat 
terns received. Ladies’ own materials made up. 





[WILSON & GREIC. 
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‘We published a short time since * Stand Your 

(tround,” by Adain Geibel, a companion piece to 
** Hold the Fort,” and have since received the ad- 
vance sheets of the collection to which this be- 
longs. It is entitled ** Evangel Hymns,” and is 
edited by Samuel C. Upham and Adam Geibel, 
and is published by the former, at 25 South Eighth 
street, Philadelphia. The work is especially adapt- 
ed for Sabbath-schools, revival, praise and camp 
meetings. The words are chiefly by Mr. Upbain, 
and the music by Adam Geibel and Katie Smith, 
both of whom are blind. We have betore com- 
mented on the singular sweetness and beauty of 
the compositions of these two, and we find in this 
book still more to praise and commend. 

—From Louis Meyer, Philadelphia, we have 
received as follows: A very interesting ‘* Inter- 
national Medley,” containing the national airs of 
all the principal nations of the world, arranged 
by ©. F, Blandner. They are presented in easy 
form, An adherence to the original keys in which 
the tunes were set would have been better; but 
this is not material, as the hearer is not bound to 
sing them, however patriotic his inspiration. 
“Centennial Hymn,” solo and chorus, by W. P. 
Fenimore, is quite vigorous. It is embellished, 
as is also the preceding, with a colored lithograph 
of a patriotic character. ‘*‘ When the Stars are 
Brightly Shining,” by A. Geibel, already named, 
is avery melodious duet, in E fiat. for soprano and 
alto, and exhibits the composer's exuberance ot 
poetic feeling. 

—Wnm. A. Pond & Co., New York, have lately 
issued the following: ** Une Féte Centenaire,” by 
by J. Max Mueller, a very brilliant triumphal 
march apropos to the Centennial. We expect to 
be flooded with all sorts of Centennial musical 
productions, and we would feel greatly relieved it 
we could be sure of having all as good as this. It 
isa fine march, with much originality and force. 
“The Soldier’s Return,” by Henry Kleber, is a 
bright quickstep in military style. It is spirited 
and enjoyable. *‘* Auroral Flashes,” by Albert H. 
Wood, while neither very heavy nor deep, belongs 
to the popular school, and in the concert room 
would elicit hearty applause. It is musical fire- 
works, so to speak, and its scintillations will 
greatly please. ** Fourth Company Quickstep,” 
by C. 8. Grafulla, is one of the series of company 
compositions composed for the New York Seventh 
Regiment. It is military and is accompanied by 
a photo-lithograph of Captain George P. Barrett. 
The ‘‘ Northern Route Mareh,” by C. C. Smith, is 
in C, 6-8 time. It contains several passages of 
merit, but we defy anyone to march to it without 
imminent risk of St. Vitus’s dance. ‘Jubilate 
Deo,” adapted from Novello’s arrangement of a 
‘Magnificat’ by Eummerig, is one of the best Jubi- 
lates we have seen in a long time. It is full of 
religious fervor and fire, and is just such music as 
we would like to see take the place of the namby- 
pamby sentimental stuff too common in our 
choirs. ‘‘Send out thy light,” by Clara Collinet, 
isa pleasing though not very strong sacred solp, 
which has been sung by Madame Gulager at St. 
Thomas's Church, New York. ‘The Trumpet 
Sounds the Challenge,” is a very spirited song. 
dedicated to the “Illustrious Order of Knights 
Templars.” ‘Oh, hush Thee, My Baby,” by C. 
A. Macirone, is an arrangement in C, for contralto. 
of the very beautiful lullaby published in this 
paper several months since. ‘‘ Rothesay Bay,” 
by Thomas 8. Lloyd (words by Miss Muloch), isa 
charming imitation of the Scoteh ballad style. 
** Kiss Me and call Me Your Darling,” by the late 
C. E. Horsley, “Swing the Cot gently for Baby's 
asleep,” by David Braham, and ‘* When will Baby 
Pray,” by E. H. Sherwood, are songs with cho- 
russes of the popular school. 

—From C. J. Whitney & Co., Detroit, we have 
received a short cantata fora quartet and chorus 
of mixed voices, the words by Longfellow and the 
music by Frederic H. Pease. This exquisite poem 
is admirably adapted by its varying words of joy 
and sorrow for a work of this character, and the 
composer has wisely mantained throughout the 
simplicity which characterizes the words. There 
is a very equal distribution of the solos and con- 
certed parts—a chance for every body; and we have 
no doubt the cantata will be popular with singing 
schools, conventions and the like. None of the 
vocal music is difficult, anda pleasing piano ac- 
companiment adds greatly to the general effect. 

—F. W. Helmick of Cincinnati sends a simple 
centennial mareh by J. Wymond, chiefly notice- 
able for its flag title page, and Mineral Springs 
Polka, a lively dance tune in A, by G. Dolfuss. 





Aublic Opmion. 


THE PRESS ON CANDIDATES, Ete. 

It is thought at Washington that the appoint- 
ment has been made in the interest of Senator Conk- 
ling asa Presidential candidate, but this is not likely. 
The more probable reason is that the President has 
yielded to the pressure from Pennsylvania for a rep- 
resentative in the Cabiuet.—Hartford Courant. 

The character and capacity of available Repub- 
lican candidates are so nearly equal and so equally 
acceptable that we have no fears as to the result of the 
action of the Cincinnati Conventiou.—Syracuse Jour- 
nal (Rep.) 

It ought to be understood by this time that any 
trade or combinatiou, recoguizing or involving the 
use of the spoils system, is certain to be disastrous this 
year to the traders. Whbom it will help is another 
matter.— Boston Advertiser (Rep.) 





We believe that a majority of the delegates 
elected from the districts to the St. Louis Convention 
from Ohio are for Thurman, and one of the delegates 
at large, Col. O’Brien, was supported by the Thurman 
men as against the the Allen slate.—Cleveland Plain- 
dealer (Dem.) 

The policy of treating the semi-independent 
vote with indifference and the independent vote with 
contemptuous insult may, possibly, not destroy the 
Republican hopes of success, but it will be a very 
dangerous game to play. We bave too much faith in 
the wisdom of the Convention to believe such a course 
possible.—Cleveland Herald (Rep.) 

It is yet three weeks till the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion. If the Republicans employ the time as diligently 
in the work of defamation as they have employed the 
last month, the Democratic part in the campaign will 
be little more than reproducing what Republican 
papers are now saying about the Republican candi- 
dates.—St. Louis Republican (Ind. Dem.) 


But there is one way whereby harmony and suc- 
cess can be assured beyond peradveuture; one way 
whereby the Republicans of the East, the Republicans 
of the West, and the Republicans of the South can be 
united; one way to organize victory in the Conven- 
tion—and that is to be found in the ticket: Bristow 
and Blaine.—Chicago Tribune (Rep.) 

Bristow would command the entire floating 
vote. The Independents and irreconcilables would 
rally enthusiastically to his support. We could cer- 
tainly carry every State that Elaine can safely count 
on, avd some in which the latter’s chances would be 
exceedingly doubtful. We know of no State—except- 
ing possibly Indiaua—that Morton could carry which 
might not be also confidently claimed for Bristow.— 
San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.) 


If the Convention should make the ticket Bris- 
tow and Bfaine it would sweep all before it. It is not 
because of any hostility toward Mr. Blaine or prejudice 
in favor of Bristow that we would like to see the latter 
bead the ticket (as for that we would rather see William 
A. Wheeler in the Presidential chair than either of 
them), but because the sigus of the times point to sure 
success with the Kentucky reformer and to a doubtful 
conflict with any other candidate.—Montpelier Free- 
man (Rep.) 

Is it considered complimentary by the delegates 
to the Cincinnati Convention from Pennsylvania to 
hear all around the political horizon that, although 
they are instructed to vote for Governor Hartranft, 
they are expected to turn over, per order, when the 
signal is given, to some one else, without consulting 
their wishes or opinions? The thing seems to be 
assumed as a certainty, as if the delegates themselves 
nave no option about it.—Philadelphia Ledger (Rep.) 


There is an impression among the Allenites that 
the appointment of Cameron to the War Department 
somehow is iu the interest of Tilden. They reason it 
out thus: Cameron’s appointment increases Conkling’s 
chances at Civeinnati. If Conkling is nominated he 
will carry New York State unless a New Yorker is 
nominated against him at St. Louis. That New Yorker 
must be Tilden. The thing 1s demonstrated.— Cleve- 
land Herald, 


Tilden’s nomination would cut off all hope of 
any Western State, and leave New York in doubt. 
The first place will be given to Bayard, Hancock, or 
some other compromise man equally acceptable to 
the East and the West, and the second may go to Gov. 
Hendricks, of Indiana. A ticket thus formed is the 
very strongest within our reacb. The Tilden men 
have seen their best days; let them throw their 
strength for their second choice. Tilden will not be 
the nominee, but he may nominate somebody else.— 
Richmond Enquirer (Dem.) 

The eminent ability of Judge Taft will enable 
him to fill the post made vacant by Pierrepont as ac- 
ceptably as he did that vacated by Belknap. We only 
wish the same excellent judgment had characterized 
the selection of the new Minister of War. Compara- 
tively little can be said in its favor, and the suspicion 
will be widely entertained that it was made in the in- 
terest of the Senatorial clique, who bave had only too 
muca unfortunate influence with the President al- 
ready.—Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin. 





The President of the United States cannot 
swerve from the path of plain impartia:ity in a contest 
like that now going on in the Republican organization 
without the unfairness recoiling upon the very parties 
sought to be benefited. The day has gone by when an 
edict from the White House, or an understanding over 
a Cabinet place, is going tu have the slightest effect 
upon the decision of the Republican masses or the des- 
tinies of the Republican party. Even if such an effort 
could transfer the Pennsylvania delegates one way or 
the other at will—which we do not believe—it would 
be certain to provoke a healthy and powerful reaction 
in all other quarters, which would restore the equilib- 
rium of sound judgment and righteous resolve.— 
Boston Journal (Rep.) 

Senator Cameron is probably the best and ablest 
political leader in the country. He has rarely failed 
in a campaign, and to meet him and overcome him will 
require a map of equal force and skill and sagacity. 
Grant’s surrender to his management is the wisest thing 
be bas done for years—it was all that was left him to 
do. The old chieftain has, however, undertaken the 
greatest task of all his life—tosave Grant and Grantism 
aud the republican purty. When he takes the field 
there will be no child’s play, and the gentleman who 
meet at St. Louis will do well to remetnber the foe they 
have to meet next November.— Baltimore Gazette. 

I have thought fora long time past and Vice 
President Wilson agreed with me, ip a conversation IL 
had with him some two years ago, that Elibu B. Wash- 
burne is the man most likely to succeed Grant. Just 
look at it. He was bornin New England and settled 
in the Mississippi Valley, so that territorially consider- 
ed he has a tolerably wide range. He comes of a suc- 
cessful family, which is a great point. He has always 
been successful himself. When be was in Congress he 
fought everything aud everybody on appropriations, 
and after a while became known as the ** Watch Dog 
of the Treasury.”—Opinion of Governor Rice of Mass- 
achusetts, N. Y. Herald Correspondence. 

That Mr. Conkling is steadily coming to the 
front in the race for the Presidential nomination at 
Cincinnati is a fact which has for some time been very 
encouraging to bis friends and is now so pulpable that 
it cannot be denied by bis enemies. In the West par- 
ticularly, where at first it was supposed that his 
candidacy would not be well received, his popularity 
isincreasing with remarkable rapidity. On this page 
will be found a lot of quotations from republican 
journals in that section giving evidence of the solicitude 
with which our friends out there are calculating the 
chances of carrying the Empire State, and the genuine 
satisfaction with which they would hail the nomination 


of the Man of New York as the candidate who could 
surely save that turuving pointin the grand contest.— 
Buffalo Commercial, 


‘These changes may give votes to Conkling at 


Cincinnati; they will give no votes to the republican 
candidates in November, Judge Taft is good any- 
where, and will probably be more at homeamong law- 
yers than among army officers and army contractors, 
Mr. Cameron is,a very able man, fonder of business 
than of politics, and his experience in the latter has 
consisted chiefly in buying up conventions and legis- 
latures for his father or his railroads. He will run the 
department on thestrictly business principles of Penn- 
sylvania politics, and ‘addition, subtraction and silence’ 
should be the legend printed over his private office.’— 
Springfield Republican (Ind.) 

If any of the friends of Bristow are quietly or 
unquietly thinking of William A. Wheeler as a second 
choice, or any other choice, they are wasting their time. 
We know Mr. William A. Wheeler, and what his per- 
sistent advertisement as a great moral circus means; 
and his record of opposition to the rights of the people 
of the Obio Valley in the matter of the Louisville Canal 
displays his capacity. Hayes is yet one of the remote 
possibilities, but be has been made too prominent for 
his good in this connection. The friends of other 
favorite sons will compliment him by systematic 
opposition. He cannot be sprung upon the Conyention 
as a bright and beautiful being just thought of as the 
sole surviving savior of his country.—Cincinnati Com- 
mercial. (Ind.) 

As an’arrangement, however, it is a blunder, to 
say the least. The President of the United States can- 
not swerve from the path of plain impartiality ina 
contest like that now going on in the republican 
organization without the unfairness recoiling upon 
the very parties sought to be benefited. The day has 
goue by when an edict from the White House, or an 
understanding over a Cabinet place, is going to have 
the slightest effect upon the decision of the republican 
masses or the destinies of the republican party. The 
competition in the republican ranks thus far has been 
carried on fairly and honorably, by direct appeals to 
the popular will, and it will be a great mistake now to 
interpose any wholesale attempt at Executive dictation 
or management, for it will surely be found that the 
republican masses will have none of it, besides setting 
their brand upon the Presidential aspirants who have 
no better knowledge of the American people than 
this.”’— Boston Journal. 

Mr. Conkling has already alienated from him- 
self the public sentiment which demands purer politics 
and purer government, to a degree which rendered 
him a most unsafe candidate for his party. If he is 
now to be weighed down with the odium of alliances 
like that with the Cameron ring in Pennsylvania, we 
must pity those who can still look upon him as either 
a desirable or an “available” candidate.—Buffalo Ex- 
press. (Rep.) 
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Financial, 








From Monday, May 22, 
May 27. 

The Money Market, ete.—The demand for 
money during the week has not been sufficiently 
brisk to increase the discount rate; many call loans 
have been made at 2% percent. People with spare 
cash seem still of the opinion that it can be best 
cured for by investment in real estate or undoubt- 
ed securities than in business enterprises. Gov- 
ernment bonds have teen firm and in demand in 
spite of a slight decline in gold; holders of State 
and railway bonds have demanded prices which 
have prevented many purchases. The stock mur- 
ketis entirely in the hands of speculators; Lake 
Shore and Western Union monopolized the market 
as they have done during the past few weeks, the 
prices being well kept up by the “ A sudden 
and jarge rise in Panama stock seems to have sur- 
pr’sed nobody except those manipulators who ex- 
pected the dealers generally to be interested in the 
rise, but who were disappointed by the willingness 
of brokers to let the stock alene. General business 
circles have been filled with hope by the sudden 
activity in dry goods, but no preminent houses 
seem inclined to discount the future for this cause 
alone. The aecline in eastward-bouns freigzhts is 
troubling the minds of everyone but shippers and 
receivers; railways which do business at a loss in- 
jure the community as well as themselves. 

Financial Quetations—Gold,— 


to Saturday, 


pool.” 












Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
May 22, May 24 May 27. 
Gold. ; 113% 
Legal Tenders..... ~ Dee 88.30 
Government Bonds.— 
Sixes, 1881, r........ 121K 
Sixes, I8l.c ..... 


4-20, 1885, r 
5-20, 1885. ¢ 
5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1867, 
5-20, 1867, 
5-20, 1868, 
5-20), 1868, 


SE Biicveciewcdsecsas 
Fives, L881, r 
Fives, 1581. « 





Currency sixes..... Pz 
Foreign Exchange.— 

0 days. 3 days. 
London Prime Bankers .. 4.88 @4.5834 4.894 «4.9034 


Bids for State Bonds. 

Ark. tis, funded.. - u.Y. do 
‘L.R&FtS. 10 F 
M.&AL. KR... W 
do 7s, L.R.P.B.AN. 10 


coup. 105% 
As, GL. US01... 118 
. 68, O.Jan.& Ju. 

s 2 F 7 ae 




























do 7s, M.& O.R... ‘do RR. J.&J.... @ 
do 7s, Ark. C. R... 10 ao do A.&O.... 60 
Connecticut tis..... do coup. off. J.&J. 46 
Ga, 6s. - do do & 45 
du = Funding act, ll 
do _ lo do 7 
do io guld bonds 105 N.C.N. bds., J. 6 
Indiana 5s.......... - N.C., N.B., A. 6 
il. coup. 6s, - do 8.T., class 23 
Lil. 68, coup. do 8. T., class 2 2% 
Ii}. War loan....... 103 do 8. T., class 3 2 
Kentucky fs... .... 108 Ohio 6s, "BL... 
Louisana6gs ........ 46 do ts, "86... 
Louisiana N. B. A =e 
La. 6s, Iv. f rer 46 PN cite scossckeve 
La. 7s, Penitent'ry. 46'¢ do do, Jan. « Ju. 
La, 68, L. B 46 6. C. G@, A. 
I G8, TE -cnn000.. & Fund. act, '66..... - 
La, $s, L. B. 1875 46 Land €.,’89J.&J. 40 
La. 33, 1910,... oehe duo "SY, A.&O... 40 
La. 7s, consol’ a. clare ik , 5. eae a5 
Mich. fis, ’7 J Non-fundable.... 

do 6s. Tenn. 6s, old 45 
do 7s," x do ¥ ™ . 44 
Mo. 6s, due ’i6 do és, new ser... 43 
do do 77. Va. 68. ola 30 
do do 7 do n.b.. 30 
L’g bds, due do n.b 30 
Funding b. 94-5 do conso 73 





Asylumor [ do ex. mat. coup 66 
3 do consel : 
do deferred...... = 


D. of Co. 3,658 1094.. 70 





N.Y.R. mds Loan. 
Bids for R. R. Bonds, 


105% 


Albany & Susgq., ng 11334 do eee. 
av . 10645 CLP. & A. new bd... 104 
ado ia. do ‘old b. 4 
do icon. g 110% Det. #, & Tol. b... 102 
Bost. H. & E.. tst m Buff. Erie, n. b... 12 
do guar. — Buff. & —— = _ ae 103 
Bur. C. Rap.& Minn. L. 8. Div. 
st7s,2 40% do tho C., 





Ches. & O. 6s, Ist. 28 
Chie. & Alton, 8. f.. 100 
L. & Mo. Ist, guar.. — Mar. & Cin. Ist m... 104 
ae art &Chi., Ist 5 oe Mich. C.,cons. 7s. ’ 
B. & Q.%, Ist..... U5 do 
B. & Y. con. M.7s LW N.d. 


do cons. ¢.,2d.. 95 





C Rk. I. & Pac. 110 i 
do. s. f. Ine. 6s, 05 99 do 
C. of N. J., Ist, new. do 
= Ist conv... 104 do 
10 con, conv. 101% do 
Lehigh & W. con. - m..¥.¢ 
- Dock &impe, : 100 do M. - 
_M. & St. P. 24 H. R. 7s, 2dm. "85... 1124 
73-10 — Harlem Ist m.7s ¢. 


do Ist m.,8&s,P.D 114 do do 7s, r. W5% 
do Istm.,.& M.D % No. M. Ist a5 








do do 1L.&pb — Ohio & Miss.C. 8S. F. 
ao do con. 
do do 


‘ % 
2d cons 0M 
it 


Cc. &N. Cc. P. Cal. & Ore. Ist _ 
Jo L. Grant b’ds. — 
West. Pac. bonds... 994 
U. Pac., lat > 
do landgrants,7s 99 
fF = ean RS 4 
S. Pac. R.b. of Mo. — 
P. R. of Mo., Ist m. 924 








Gal, & ic. eoee 5 do 2d m.... — 
Chic. & Mil. Is 5 P. Ft. W. & C. Ist... 119% 
Win. . Ag P. do do 2d... 110 
2a 6 do do 3d.. 105 
Cc. C. C.&I. Ist? ig ol 10300 Clev.& P., con. 8. f. 106 
do con. M. - 100 do fie Act 2 104% 
Del. Lack. & ie on 108% C.C. & 1. C., Ist..... 45 
do 7s, y R., W. & Og. c. ist.. 
Mor. & Es. init. St. L.& 1. M., Ist.... 101 
do . a do do 24 
do con Alt. & T. H., Ist m. 10 
do 7s,” do 2dpref...... 
€o Ist con: go — do 2d, Ine...... 69 
Erie, Ist M., Ex.... 107% Tol. P. & W., = 7 — 
do 2d, 7s, 1879. an do — 
do 3d, 7s, 1885. = 2d. Ay — 


do 4th, 

do 5th; 7s, ’88. 
Long Dock bonds.. 
B.,N.Y.&E. ist m.77 
do rm L Bas. 





Tol. &Wab. POLS 
do Ist St. L. div 65 





M.S. & bE E,...- 106% 
C. & Tol.'s. f 





FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 





We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALs 
{NGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared, at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit al! classe- 
of investors, Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell] GOLD and GOLD COUPONS, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell oN CoM- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
interest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1,000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over 85,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK « & HATCH. 


DESIRABLE 
INVESTMENT, 


Price of Stock sold to purchase machinery, $12.50 
per share. When thoroughly developed, it is 
estimated five shares will be worth from $500 to 
2000, ten shares $1,000 to $4,.00, twenty shares, 
$2,000 to $8,000, &ec. 

The Canada Silver Mining Company owns nearly 
TWO SQUARE MILES of the best mining verritury 
in the District of Thunder Bay, traversed by sev- 
eral silver-beuripg lodes, from 4 to 16 feet in width, 
now being developed, and which give evidence of 
proving exceedingly rich. The stock affords an 
excelient opportunity for the investment of money 
with a view to large profits. For last Annual 
Report and particulars, address 


EDWARD vE RUEY, Esq., 
Managing Director, London, Canada. 





This Advertisement will appear only once. 


{0 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exeeed one-third of 
the value ascertained by personal inspection. In 
many years’ business have never losta dollar. We 
oe the interest prom py. semi-annually, in New 

ork. No customer of ours ever waited a day for 
interest, not even during the hardest time that 
Kansas is hkely ever to see. Her prosperity is now 
certain. Send for particulars. References in 
every State in the Union. J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 

&# Collections throughout the West a specialty. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 396 & 3988 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings Sto? 
Assets—Over Twelve Million Dollars, 

Surpius—Over yd Million Dollars. 
x per cent. Interest allowed. 
Books tn Eneiten, een & and Gern a. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. - HAINES, Pres’t. 





DAVID W: LEWIS &.CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK, 


Sell Batter, Cheese, Eggs, etc.. on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as gold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 


NEWSPAPERS | 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


A complete list, Bpmbering 6, 129, with a Gazetteer 
correct to date, of all towns and cities in which 
Newspapers ure published; historical and statis- 
tical sketches of the Great Newspaper ‘Establish- 
ments; illustrated with numerous engravings of 
the principal newspaper bnildings. BooK or 
300 PAGES, pet issued. Mailed. post paid, to any 
address for ° Apply (inclosing price) to SUPER- 
INTENDENT oF THE NEWSPAPER PAVILION, Cen- 
tennial Grounds, Philadelphia, or American News 
Company, N.Y. Every Advertiser needs it. 





95 yf FANcCYC ‘ARDS, new styles, with name, 10c., | , post 


paid. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co. 


MI fH’s CRUSHED WHITE WHBEAT.—The 
) most HEALTHFUL and DELICIOUS ARTI- 
CLE OF FOOD made from WHEAT. Sold by all 


Grocers. Address #, E. Smith & Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.. for circulars. 


Fine Plated Silver Ware. 


TRIPLE PLATED. 
To be Sold at Great Reduction, 


Retail Prices. 


+ A 





Sold for 









1. KNIVES, Tea and Table..... #5 00 per doz. $3 00 
2. ~ _ Eng’d, gold lined 6 00 eac h 3 00 
3. Pi 6 00 3 00 
4. 55 Butter“ S. * per pair 3 = 
5. * Crumb“ SS 6 00 each 3 ¢ 
6. FORKS, Dessert Gothic . eee 12 50 per, doz. 7 3 
a Med ium 50 8 0 
8. os lable Oval..... -15 00 - 8 2: 
9% SPOONS. Tea, plain....... ‘ 5D = 3 
10. = 2 "hreaded. ee 35 
il. we ee pH 37 
12. on Dessert, plain pe 6§ 
13. &5 other styles. i ri “a 6 2 
14. = Table, _ bén eae = 6 
15. > other styles. it 0 Be 7 & 
16. = per pair 1 

. 1 Oo 


i. 50 per doz. 3 2% 
to $20 to ” $8 00 to $12 00 


15 00 3800to 800 

10 4 340to 600 

be@espebhesntes.e 2% 

mu. ” “ gold4ined... 3 50 200 


Any of the above mentioned articles will be sent 
upon receipt of the sum in the right hand column. 
The goods are all perfectly new, still in the fac- 
tory, and warranted to be'¥s represented. 

Prices of any pepe articles not mentioned in 
the above list will be sent upon »DI lication. 

oney should be sent oe . Draft, Postal 
Money Order or Registe tter. “Currency sent 
by mail is at the risk of the sender. Foo ress 


FRANK JENKIN: 
Box 5656. 2% Murray St., New York City. 





Special Announcement! 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


WILL OFFER ON MONDAY, MAY 2%, 


Straw Goods 


AT AN 


IMMENSE SACRIFICE | 


500 dozen BROWN CHIP HATS, 75 cents; formerly 


300 dozen BL, ‘AC K CHIP HATS. 80 cents to $150. 
1,000 dozen WHITE CHIP HATS, #1 to ® 50. 
L PGHOKN. HATS, hE 4 
ENGLISH WALKING H 
New Designs in F ANC Y ‘bt AIDS. 


SASIL RIBBONS, 


f-inch SASH RIBBONS. all colors, 40 cents; al! silk 

7-inch SASH RIBBONS, all colors, 66 cents; all silk 

200 cartons FANCY SASHES, 55 cents yaru. 

300 cartons FANCY SASHES, 5, cents to $2 yard. 

100 dozen ROMAN SASHES, 24 yards. x1 5), worth 
$3. 

300 dozen FANCY SASHES, €2 to $5. 

Soft SLLK SASHES in all shades. 


BONNET RIBBONS. 


IN ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


TRIMMING SILKS. 
LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


TRIMMED HATS. 


CHILDREN’S TRIMMED HATS, 


5, 7,9, 12, 16 to 20, 





Will offer on MONDAY an immense stock of 
FRENCH FLOWERS. 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 
2,000 Montures, from 75e. to $2.50. 


LACE Coops. 


CASHMERE L AC 
C iP URE LACE, 
THREAD LACE. 
a hpectal attention given to MADE-UP LACE 
GOODS 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS a specialty. 
LACE RUFFLINGS in endless variety. 


LACE > TIES ss. 
FANCY TIES. 
New patterns in NETTED TIES, 
2,000 dozen Of WINDSOR TIES, from 15 cents to 
25 cents. 
1,000 dozen JOCKEY SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 
31 cents, splendid quality. 


KID GLOVES 


In all the newest shades. 








BARGAINS IN 


SILK UMBRELLAS. 


Splendid stock, and selected with special care 
for first-class retail trade. 


H. O’Neill & Co. 


—32t to 329 | Sixth Ave., corner of 20th St. 


THE CREAT 
Brooklyn Council. 


NOW READY 
THE 


Report of the Proceedings 


OF THE 


ADVISORY COU} 


HELD IN 


Plymouth Church, 


BROOKLYN, 


NCIL, 


From Feb. 15, to Feb. 24, 1876. 
Erom the Stenographic Minutes of 
TOOLEY, MILES & COLE, 


THE OFFICIAL STENOGRAPHERS. 


Large Octavo, bound in Cloth, $2. 


In Paper Covers, $1.25. 
$1.60 and #1. 
price. 


To Clergymen. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 


As the edition is limited, orders should be 
sent at once to 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 





111 and 113 William St., N. ¥. 


For. Sunday Schools. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST: 


Entirely new and tle gs noe Songs, by 
Lowry and Doane. 


Reval DIADEM: 


Pure, sterling ees, by same authors; 


PURE GOLD: 


wide reputation ; 




















= This work has a world 
OVET 1,000,000 copies sold. 


Price for any of the above books, in board covers 
$30 per 100; by mail, 35 cts. 


Book. OF PRAISE: 
SA compilation 


=— 
from the best Songs now in use ; 2¢4 pages. 
Price, $40 per 100; by mail, 50 cts. 


QNGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Contains beautiful Sor Songs for — 
Children, for use in Primary Classes, Schools 
and at home. P. rice, in Board Covers: 


830 per 100 copies; 1 by mail, 35 cents. 


The Moody and Sankey Song Bok 


OSPEL HYMNS 
AND SACRED SONCS: 


Is the yo Song Book used by Messrs. 
Moopy and Sankey and Wuitt te and BLIss, 
in their Gospel Meetings. 


Price, in Boards, $30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. 

‘* Words oaly, $5 per 100 copies; by mail, 6 cents. 
(e™ For Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


THE RESULT > 

















The Brooklyn Advisory Council. 


OF 1876. 
TOGETHER WITH THE LETTERS OF 


r. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., &c., &c. 


A Pamphlet of Twenty-four Pages. 
For sale by 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 


Nos. 111 and 113 William St., New York. 
SINGLE Copies, 15 Cts.; PER HUNDRED, $10. 


I AIR WORK, — Invisible Hair 4 * 

CAMERON'S old ee RI FU 
STREET, BROOKLYN. Ladies’ Llusive tad 
Front Pieces, Half Wigs, &c. Gents’ Toupees 
and Wigs, the perfection of art. Only first-class 
work made and at the most reasonable prices. 
An immense stock ef long Hair Braids, every 
shade andcolor. Those who appreciate first-class 
work should give us acall. Opposite Pierrepont 
street. Brooklyn. 


“ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Stationery of all kinds. Writing Paper, Envel- 
opes,and Account Books Cheap. Leach’s Falcon 
Pens, 65 cts.; and Law Pens, $1 a gross. Samples 


sent by mail. ‘. LEACH, 
S6 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 


Vv ANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. mfrs, 
of Superior Wood Type and Borders, “ je,” 
“California.” and other improved Cabinets, Cases, 
Stands & Galleys, ltalian Marble Imposing Stones, - 
Composing Sticks and ules Chases, ete. 16 & 18 
Dutch St., cor. Fulton, N. . Complete Newspaper 
Outfits. 


WASHINCTON. 


Marshall's Steel Plate Engravings of Washine- 





ton. Size of plate, 16k x 22%; on paper, 24 x 30. 

BI Bia vce inesvcxcnscccccecéecses #20 00 

No asa chiscoesinanses taeeueie 10 00 

PU PIIIB  n 6s ccenscnsensncessece 300 
Address FRANK SREEURS. 


27 Park Place, N. Y. 


FOR. LIVERPOOL 
(VIA. QUEENSTOWN), 
CARRYING THEU.S.MAIL. 
TUEHSDAY 
Leaving Pier No. 46, N. R., 


AS FOLLOWS: 


OS eer rr TT May 30, 1:00 A.M. 
td OS rere rs Jne. 13, 10:00 A.M. 
i. eee Jne 20, 3:00 P.M. 
i re Jne. 27, 10:00 A.M. 


RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 


Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40; Cabin, $65 
to $80, according to state room. 


OFFICES. No. 29 BROADWAY. 


WILLIAMS & GUION. 
The Utility Adjustable Table, 


USED FOR 
CUTTING, WRITING. SICK-ROOM, 
TRIMMING, STUDY, CHILDREN, 
Raised or lowered to suit any purpose or person. 
Price 86. 
FRANK JENKINS, 
24 Murray 8t., New York. 
REFERENCE-—-The Christian Union, 





Address 
Box 5656. 
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Farm and Garden. 





POULTRY. 
PROPORTION OF FEED TO PROD®BOT OF EGGS. 


FPVHE consumption of grain by hens is variously 

estimated from one to two bushels a year per 
head. For fowls that have ample range through the 
summer, one bushel per year would be a sufficient al- 
lowance. For those confined through the year to nar- 
row quarters, two bushels would not be too much. On 
a general average, one bushel and four fifths would be 
an ample yearly allowance of corn or mixed grain for 
one fowl. 

Now a good breed of fowls, if well cared for, will 
easily produce one hundred and eighty eggs per head 
perannum. At this rate the product of eggs would be 
equal to one hundred for each bushel of corn. 

PROPORTION OF FEED TO MANURE. 

The yearly product of manure from poultry is given 
in the Live Stock Journal at one bushel for each fowl, 
and the value, as compared with guano and otber fer- 
tilizers, at one dollar. A writer in the New England 
Farmer makes the amount greater, but the money- 
value less. Taking the quantity of manure at one and 
one third bushels a year, aud the value at ninety 
cents, this would make the result from one bushel of 
corn equal to about three fourths of a bushel of ma- 
nure, worth fifty cents. Hence the total value from 
the bushel of corn wou!d be one hundred eggs, worth 
(at one anda half cents each) $1 50, and three fourths 
of a bushel of manure, worth 50 cents. C. 


LUCERN AS GREEN FODDER. 

In a feeding trial lately made with lucern at 
one of the German stations, four Dutch cows, two 
large and two small, were selected for the purpose of 
feeding, and placed in two separate pens, two in each. 
Both were then fed with green fodder, and allowed 
all they would eat. At the end of sixteen days the 
large pair had eaten four thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-one pounds of lucern, and had yielded in the 
mean time two hundred and seventy-two quarts of 
milk, while the smaller pair bad consumed three 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine pounds of lu- 
cern, and had given only one hundred and ninety-two 
quarts of milk. On comparing the amount of feed 
with the milk product in the two cases it appears that 
the heavy pair had given six quarts of milk for each 
hundred pounds of lucern consumed, and the light 
pair had given only five quarts. 

This is another instance of the general rule that 
seems to hold good in feeding stock of every kind. It 
is true not only in the case of animals kept for the pro- 
duction of flesh, but equally for cows when fed for 
milk, butter or cheese, and for poultry in the produc- 
tion of eggs. The more food consumed by the animal, 
the more profit to the farmer. 

In the above experiment, the average consumption 
of green fodder was about one bundred and fifty 
pounds per head per day, and the average product of 
milk about nine quarts, being at the rate of seventeen 
pounds of lucern for one quart of milk. 


MILKING CAPACITY OF DIFFERENT BREEDS 
OF COWS. 

AMONG the various breeds of cows the differ- 
ence in the milking capacity is very remarkable and, 
to those engaged in the business, very important. The 
relative quantity of milk yielded by the several breeds 
appears to be nearly in the following proportions: For 
native cows, 2,800 lbs. a year: Jerseys. 3,800 lbs.; Ayr- 
shires, 4,300 Ibs., and Holstein, 4,500. Taking the 
weight at 900 to 950 lbs. this would give native cows 
about 5 times their weight in miik; for Ayrshire 614 
times their weight; for Jerseys 4‘; times, and for Hol- 
stein 5 times. 


PROLIFIC CHARACTER OF MAIZE. 

THE final possibility of yield for Indian eorn 
has never yet been determined; whether it is 250 bush- 
els per acre, or more, or less, nO man can positively 
afirm. What we do know is that two hundred bush- 
els per acre have been produced. Beyond that lies 
the domain of uncertainty, a vast undefined region of 
dim twilight which theory may explore with caution, 
and experiment may perhaps develop with profit. The 
prolific character of maize is shown not more in the 
yield of large crops than in the reproduction of single 
grains. One kernel bas been known to produce ina 
season several thousand grains, and single ears have 
produced more than a quart by measure. 

Now if the proximity of the growing grains did not 
interfere with this fecundity, if close planting inter- 
posed no limit to these prolific results, it is easy to see 
that an acre might be made to return a thousand 
bushels just as readily as it now returns a hundred. 
We know that a stalk of maize will, under certain 
conditions, yield from two to three hundred pounds 
of grain. And we also know thatif an acre of land 
were planted with grains literally in contact, even 
though all of them should germinate, very few of 
them would mature. 


PROPORTION OF FEED TO MILK. 
IT appears from a series of experiments at the 


Agrioultural Academy of ,Eldena that Holland cows 
consume about 5 pounds of hay, or its equivalent, for 
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every quart of milk, and Ayrshires 9 pounds of similar 
feed for each quart of milk. Another series of ex- 
periments conducted by Villeroy resulted in showing 
that 100 pounds of hay produced in Hollanders 29 
quarts of milk, in Devons 19 quarts and in Herefords 
16 quarts. On a comparison of these figures with 
other data, it appears that the average for all breeds 
is about six pounds of hay, or its equivalent, for one 
quart of milk. 

Now, if four pounds of [Indian corn are assumed to 
be equal in feeding value to six pounds of hay, then 
one bushel of the grain is sufficient to produce four- 
teen quarts of milk, and the stover representing a 
bushel of corn (say one hundred pounds) should pro- 
duce sixteen quarts, making, in all, thirty quarts of 
milk as the product of ove bushel of corn, including 
the stalks on which it grows. 


THE AMOUNT OF YIELD, AS AFFECTED BY 
DISTANCE IN PLANTING. 

THERE is a certain interval or space between 
the stalks of corn that would render two pounds aud 
over of grain a possible vield for each stalk. There is 
another interval that would reduce this quantity to a 
gill; and still another that would render every stalk 
in the fleld grainless. These intervals, however, are 
not fixed quantities. They vary according to the soil, 
the kind of grain, ete. For each of these varying con- 
ditions there is some ene mode of spacing better than 
any other, and which will give a larger yield. If we 
suppose that yield to be two hundred and twenty-five 
bushels per acre, then the spacing which gives that 
product is the best possible, and no deviation from it 
would increase the yield. Here, then, would be a 
natural limit of productien imposed by the law of 
distances, and no increase of plant-food in the soil by 
adding manures or fertilizers would affect the result. 


PLOWING WITH STEAM-POWER. 

It appears that the success of the steam plow 
in Emgland is established beyond any reasonable 
doubt. The significance and the final consequences of 
this fact are not easily overrated. It becomes at once 
a matter of deep and direct interest to the husbandry 
of this country, and prompts the inquiry whether our 
farmers can afford te dispense with the conceded ad- 
vantages of such an instrument. One thing is certain: 
any labor-saving process that reduces the cost of culti- 
vating the soil,and at the same time improves the 
quality and value of the work done, is even more im- 
portant to the agricultural interest here in America 
than it can possibly be in England or elsewhere. 

The advantages of plowing by steam are more vari- 
ous and positive than is usually supposed. The differ- 
ence in the quality of the work done, in the depth of 
the plowing, in the pulverization of the soil, in the 
aerating effect imparted to it, in the mellow and pecu- 
liar quality of the tilth produced, all preponderate in 
favor of the steam plow, and indicate in the final result 
a greater degree of certainty for the crop, as well as 
increased yield per acre. Other advantages are the 
saving of time, the unvarying uniformity of the work, 
and the more lasting effect left in the soil for the ben- 
efit of future crops. 

Just what amount of gain would result in this coun- 
try from the use of the steam plow cannot of course 
be determined in advance; but, taking the facts as 
they are presented, the presumption is immensely in 
its favor. 





ublisher's Department. 
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EX PIRATIONS.—Look AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE, 





PAPERS. 

PAPERS intended for the publisher should be 
addressed to him, otherwise they are sorted with 
the regular exchanges and turned over to the ed- 
itor. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

THE Christian Union may be had in Great: 
Britain through Sampson, Low & Co., 188 Fleet 
Street, London. The subscription price for one 
year, postage prepaid in the United States, is 
15s. ; to clergymen, 12s. 6d. For clubs of four or 
more names, 12s. 6d. each. Address all remit- 
tances to our English agents, Messrs. Sampson, 
Low & Co. 





BOSTON OFFICE. 

THE Boston office of the Christian Union is re- 
moyed to No. 309 Washington St., and is in charge 
of Messrs. Geo. M. Smith & Co., who are author- 
ized to receive subscriptions and advertisements. 


The office is centrally located and very convenient 
to all. 








REMITTANCES. 


ALL money and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New 
York; and all remittances must be made either by 


~check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 


liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. As far as practicable we desire out-of-town 
remittances to be by MONEY ORDERS. When checks 
are sent, the banks charge us for collection. 





TO OUR AGENTS. 

WE desire to request our agents to send all 
names on the blanks provided for that purpose, 
and thus materially aid us in the detail work of 
the office. Those agents wishing a new supply of 
order blanks may receive them by sending word 
to us to that effect. Agents using blank certifi- 
eates are requested to send the number of the 
certifleate with the name. 





RATES TO CLERGYMEN. 

For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subscription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 





BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE. 
VoutuMEs V., VI. and VII. of the Christian 
Union. Price, $3 per volume, sent by express at 
purchaser's expense. Each volume contains twen- 
ty-six numbers, and is handsomely bound in cloth. 





FILE AND BINDER. 

WE are prepared to furnish a most convenient, 
handsome and durable temporary file and binder 
(Hutechinson’s patent), which will hold one volume 
of the Christian Union, for $1.50; sent by mail, 
postage prepaid. 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
MusT not be expected when remittances are sent 
by mail. Renewing subscribers will see by the change 
in the date of their address-label that their money has 
been received; new subscribers will get their paper, 
which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal receipt 
be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal 
card must be enclosed with the remittance, for that 
purpose. 





MR. BEECHER’S WORKS. 

To subscribers and others who will send NEw 
subscriptions to THE CHRISTIAN UNION we make 
the following offer : 

To any one sending two new subscribers at one 
time, with $6.40, we will mail, postage paid, either 
of the following works : 


e Retail 

Price. 

BMROWERES SO TOOMNG MIM. oo0.0c cccccvcrgeecessescesccses cs $1 58 

YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, Ist Series.............. 1 2 

- ~ bad ae” ikaw Re emnanss 1 50 

” bad “ 3d 7 ‘geunkidenckend 1 50 

ANNs sia nccnias soba .nougnmedatdatanikeaaaeuouaae 1 7% 

OND IE oi ccwusredrnaainssoesadsudiaiivaw our de 1 75 
A SUMMER PARISH (Sermons at the Twin Mountain 

ict ok «Sah odehohasbaedapbiasinbatnaaceeraasieth 1 50 

Se Ge CID... «:, 65a’ baw anmacesnedneas oekemnnuennn 15 


’ To a subscriber who sends two new subscribers 
WITH HIS RENEWAL and $9.60 we will send, post- 
age paid : 


Retail 

Price. 

NORWOOD; or, Village Life in New England............ $2 00 

Fruits, FLOWERS AND FARMING..............cceccecceees 2 00 
MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS (Mrs. 

MND +5: c0bsannes canedeame shes ovareees atakvoniiekedss« 200 

SERMONS (Vol. 1 to 10), one volume only..................- 250 


To anyone sending four subscribers and $12.80 
we will mail 


Retail 

Price. 

First Vol. LiFe OF CHRIBT, OCtavo..............eeeee000+ $3 50 
Or for six subscribers, 

First Vol. Lire OF Curtst, Imperial Edition..... ...... 7 50 


So easy a way of securing these popular works 
has never before been presented. All the volumes 
are handsomely printed by J. B. Ford & Co. 
Send remittances, stating particularly the books 
desired. Give the full address, including post- 
office, county and State. 

HoRATIO C. KING, 
Publisher. 








In CHANGING AN ADDRESs it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify this office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 
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CHURCH | i QU IPME NT. 


' MENEELYS’ BELLS, 


1536 Churches, etc., known toe the public —_ 

$26, sre made at “THE MENEE BELL 
ERY,” West Troy, N.Y. New Patent 

Mountings. Catalogues free. No Agencies. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY,|, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
w@Z Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


BUCKE DE BKhiad. west nasttd 
Established in 137 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Factories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc Fully 
Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue tent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunati 


















Pp: ATENT 





MATERIALS. 
Asbestos Roofing, for steep or flat Roofs. 
Asbestos Root Coating, for old Leaky Roofs. 
Asbestos Cement, for repairing Leaks on Roofs. 
stos Root Paint, for Tin Roofs, &c. 
Asbestos Paints—al! colors—for outside work. 
Asbestos Fire-Proof Coating, for wood work. 
Arbestos Boiler and Steam Pipe Coverings. 
Asbestos Steam Packing, flat and round, al! 
sizes. 
See and Sheathing Felts, Moth-Proot 
rpet Lining, &c. 
noole for use, and easily applied. 
Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Patentee and Manufacturer. Established 1858, 


USE iv 





<meta 


Send for 








AOAC aie mm 3 
e 


A CN ab a es na 





miviix’’ Needles. 
Sold Evervwhere 


And Milward’s ~~ 


(In Patent Wrappers.) 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


| ROSES 


* Strong Pot Roses, suitable for immediate flowe’ ang. 

sent safely OF mail, ee ‘ive ri- 
eties. all ioe ed, $1, 12 do. #2. 19 d . 26 
do. #4, 35 do. $5." For 10 cents each, additional, 
one Magnificent Premium Rose to every do! 
jar’s worth or rdered. Send for our new GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 
$00 tinest sorts. Weare the largest Rose-Growers 
in America, and allow purchasers to make their 








own selections, Satisfaction guaranteed, Ad- 
dress THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Kose 
GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





MODEL PRESS 


and do all Py 4 vs ananting, 


Pri 

BEST IN’ THE WORLD 
For Business Men 

and Young Printers. 
Thousands in use. Send iwo 3 
cent eg for a profusely illus- 
trated 60 page Catalogue and 
Price List, entitled, “Hew te 
Print.” J.W. Davowapay & 
Co., dive. and Dealers in Type 
and ster see Material, 434 & 436 










or Ss err! 1S aan 

ine toned, low priced, fully warranted, Catalogues 

riving full partic ulars, prices, etc.,sent free. 
BLYMYER MANUFAGTURING co., 

664 totes West Eighth St..Cineinnati. 0 





A Family Necessity. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SUMMER KING COOK STOVES. 


H Burns Kerosene Oil without smoke or smell, at a 
: cost of one cent per hour. Bakes, Roasts, Fries, 
Broils, and does every manner of cooking in the 
most superior manner ; heats 4 flat irons in 20 min- 
utes. Guaranteed not to smoke, smell, or explode. 
Circular sent to any address. 

Discount to Clergymen and the Trade. 


F. H. THORP, Manufacturer, 
No. 138 Chambers Street, New York. 
"A 4 MER. SCHOOL INST. ”* is a reliable Kau- 
cational Agency of 20 years’ successful ex- 
perienge in representing Teachers of known abili- 
ty to Families and Schools of every grade. Bulletin 
of Candidates for Autumn Session now in prepa- 
ration. Explanatory Circulars for stamp. 
J, W. SCHEMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 














'| CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER AMONG 


How be Jour- 
neyedi nto the 


“es 3 
Land of Egypt. ‘ 
ry Towr 


Richest thing 
4 
AMERICAN “PUBLISHING O0.. Hartford. Ot.. Chicago. I11.. Cino 





ra oe? Ww, + De rmane mt. and re pare etn 
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Agents wante a i 





wOne who had never 










t iiar 
A. CLEGG, Mana 
Duane st.,N.Y. “We know 





me to be re aponsible and relin- 
—_ Tees. he = ~ = Awe ntse mg 
__ary inducementa.”—). ly Sun, April 19, 1876. 





‘A GENTS. WANTED. for the New Historical 
Work, OUR WESTERN BORDER. A 
Complete and Graphic Hist. ry of American pioneer 
Life years ago. Its thrilling conflicts of Rec d 
and White foes. Exciting Adventures, ¢ aptivitie 
Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women and boys. Indi: in 
war-paths, Camp life and sports. A book for old and 
young. Notaduil page. No competition. Enormous 
sales. soe wanted everywhere. Illustrated cireu- 
sare wdaaed *. McCurdy & Co., 268. 7th St.,Phila.,Pa. 
pACENTS WANTED forthe ow 
9,25 am_ Young’ s 
5. 
ust! Ps 
G Clima an, & » Hartfo a, c., 
YOUN obgo, llis., Cine iO Qe 
MONTH.—Agents wanted every- 
250: es 
WORTH & CO., St. 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit,Mich 
$77 a week to Agents, old & young, male & 
female, in their locality. Terms & Outfit 
ING CARDS sent post-paid for 25 cts. 
Send stamp for samples of Glass Cards, 
$40 Agent's profits a week. New novelties & c ae 


No. 19. 0004: ady s 
where. Business honorabie and 
er day at home. Samples worth *1 
$5. to $20 Free. STINSON & CO., Portland, Me. 
$7’ Address P. O. Vickery & Co. 
50! Marble, snowflakes, Scroll, Damask. 
tc. We have over 100 styles. Agent 
mos. Catalogues free. Geo. L. Felton & Co.,.N.Y.¢ 










* Ohio, Ric ‘soe Va. 


Louis, Mo. 


aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO... Augusta, Maine. 


, Augusta, Me. 


ELIZA | wits! d cir c nt fre 
first-c nan Particulars sent free. 
§3 a A MONTH.—Age nts wanted. 24 best 
dd 
FINEL Y PRINTED BRISTOL VISsIT- 
wanted. A. H. FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass 





ADIES can make #5 a day in their own city or 
4 town. Address Ellis Man’g Co., Waltham, Mass 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


XAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YorkK. 
Gash Capita --- $500,000 + 4 
otal Assets, Jan. 1876... -$1.592.775 ¢ 
B. 8. WALCOTT, 
% I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary, 


KIRKWOOD'S 


The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore’ Throat, 





CONN. 





Preside Ay 


Bronchitis, and diseases 
Bot the non. and air pass 
@ aces general 

Price, 82.4 :O and 5 each. 
For pamphiets, ete., ad- 


dress, 
© FOUGERA & CO., 
30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK, 


INHALER 
MARVINS 


CKD WS 
STANDARD 













gree PLATFORM WAGON VE TRAC K 





c/7e AGENTS WANTED® 
SEND FOR®PRICE LIST 


RVIN SAFE & SCALE C0. 


-265 BROADWAY WN. y.* 
72! CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 


THE | CHL, STIAN UNION. 











LJ/7 SENECA_ST. CLEVE. 0. 








TENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


THE 


New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
OFFICE, 189 MARKET 
NEWARK, N, J. 


OF 


HOME STREET, 





JANUARY Ist 1876. 
- oe — 
Net Assets January Ist, 1875, - - - - - - - - - $1.652,949 59 
Rece ‘ive “<d for Premiums, $859,069 15 
Interest 88,872 91 - ° m ~ ° ° 947,942 06 
2,600,891 65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Death Claims, Endowments and Annuitics, - - - - ~ - $196,208 13 
* Returned Premiums and Surrendered Policies, - - - @ ae Ha) 
* Salaries, Rent and Contingent E xpense = . * ‘ i. ‘ ~ 2.220 06 
* Commissions to Agents, - - ° “ = o 15 
“ Advertising. Printing and Postage, - - - - - - - 
* Physicians’ Fees, - - - " . ° ° . » 
“* Taxes, - - o ~ wn i “ mn ‘ . » « e 
" Re-Insurance, ° - - ° . * ‘ “ « . a 
$578,695 13 
$2,022 2,196 53 
ASSETS. - 7 
Cash in Bank and on hand, - - - - ° . o - $70,704 05 


118,287 10 
194,484 55 
212,455 21 
61,555 54 


Bonds and Mortgage held by C ompany, _ ‘ . . ‘és - = 
United states and State Bonds, - . a - ~ 
Loans on call (secured by U.S Bonds and othe +r collaterals), . m 

Real Estate, - - - - - * - “ - e « 


Loans on Policies, - in a és ‘ n 414.848 79 
Prensiuims in course of tr insmission, ‘and De of orred Premiums, - - R086 48 
Accrued Interest, - ° - - - - - - - - 48,177 18 
Furniture and Fixtures, - - - - - - - . - - - 7.651 62 


Due for Re-insurance, - - - - - - - - - - - 6,996 01 


$2,022,196 & 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force December 31, 1875. as per standard of State 
of New Jersey, American Exp. 4% per cent, - $1,437,382 00 
Death claims not due and in process of adjustmunt. - - - 58.000 Oo 
~ $1, 495,332 00 
Surplus to Policy Holders, ° 4 » ° - - - - 526,764 53 
—— . 
Number of Policies issne rd during the ye ar 1875 a, - - - 5135 
usurin - - - - - 9.775,050.00 








OFFI ‘E 
J. H. STEDWELL, Pres. Cc. H. BRINKERHOFF, Sec. 
R. C. FROST, Vice-Pres. J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 
J. B. BURNET, Medica! Examiner. 


OFFICE OF MIDDLE DEPARTMEN 
DREXEL BUILDING, Corner of Wali and Broad Sis., New York. 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN COMPANY'S 


CELEBRATED 


q JUBILEE ORGANS 


Are in every respect first-class. 


Rs: 











TH 


si * 2 






Best material and work- 
manship. Special in- 
ducements for cash, 


Buy the Jubi- 
lee, and you 
will have the 
best Organ in 
market, and 
at a reasonable 
price. 


ae 
— 


Fully warrant- 
ed for five years 
from the date of 
purchase from 
factory. Special 
inducements 
and liberal dis- 
counts made to 
Churches and 
Sunday-schools. 
Mauufactured 
by the NEW 
HAVEN OR- 
GAN CO., at 
the corner of 
William and 
Bradley Streets, 
New Haven, 
Conn, 


DESK. 


‘A PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
WOOTON PATENT 
ay Cabinet Office Secretary. ¢ 


Catalogue and Price List mailed on 


WOOTON DESK 60, 


" Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The most complete and convenient Desk I have ever seen.— Publisher Christian Union, 
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The Meriden Britannia Co, 
SILVER PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 550 Broadway. N.Y. 
FACTORIES—West Meriden. Conn. 


- MOSQUITO BARS. 


On receipt of two dollars we 
will send by mail prepaid a 
Mosquito Bar fur a full size 

e bed, It has a nice folding 
frame, best quality of netting 
with cord and ring complete 
for hanging. It ts as good as 

» which are usually sold 

We make goods for 

at the smallest 

sa ae sell at the smallest 

pre The same sent by 
~ fre ght for $20 per dozen. 


“WILLER'S FALLS COMPANY. 


74 Chambers Street, New York. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


29 to 343 Park Place, 
NORTHWEST CORNER OF CHURCH 8ST., UP-STAIRS 
NEW YORK, 





Imports and Deals in 


FANCY COODS, 


CHINA, Gk Aas" v AR E, PARIAN, MAJOLK( A, 
INZES AND CLOCKS 

Tors. DOLLS, "GAMES, Archie ry, 

Croquet, Base balls, &ec 

And the genuine St. Germain K le eman’s Stu- 

dent Lamps. Also, Chandeliers, Brackets con- 

structed for these Lamps.- A large assortment on 

oand and constantly adding new supplies. Prices 


Moderate. WHOLESAL E AND RETAIL. 
AMATEUR WORKERS | 


Can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and Four Books of 
BEAUTLEUL DESIGNS, 
Send 3c. stamp for our new and revised Catalogue 
and Price List (4th edition just issued, to 


CEO. W. READ & CO., 


186 to 200 Lewis St., ft. of 5th & 6th Sts., FE. R., N.Y. 

e 

POTATO 
successfully used last year. 
For sale by 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
McKESSON & KOBBINS, 

and other wholes ale druggists, and at the office of 


LODI C HEMIC AL, WORKS, 
142 Chambers st., New York. 


“The Centenary Portrait” 


sTeEL- \V ASTIINGTON, PLATE 


Marshall's Steel Pilate Engrav- 
ing of Washington. Size « 
plate, I6}¢ x 22'¢ ; on paper, 19 x: 4. 


OPINIONS OF CRITICS, 

“ Powerful and able.”’—DORE. 

‘** Magnificent engraving.” —EVERETT. 

“A masterpiece.""—D. HUNTINGDON. 

“ Beyond comparison.’’—BANCROFT. 

“ The best head engraved in line.”’"—DARLEY. 

Sent by mail, 
Address 


a EROSIONS * . 
Hymn & une Booyes 
Ns FORTHE SANCT 


Pa AND tert 


mnt SONG 
es <a? SPIRITUN sane — 


HAPEL SONGS ©” 


THE SOCIAL MEETING & FA 
0 bages.terms ac. AddTesS Wyo isthe, 
SOAS S. BARNES & COMPA 
York, Chicago & New Orleans? 
EVERY PIANO IN AMERICA SHOULD BE GRACED BY AcoPY.”” 


$S000, 


—IN COLD— 


WAS PAID BY THE 


WOMEN’S CENTENNIAL COMMITTEES 


FOR 


RICHARD WAGNER’S 


ent CENTENNIAL MARCH 


Now Arranged for Piano by 


THEODORE THOMAS, 


(Played by his Orchestra nightly) 
And Published by 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Price $1, on receipt of which it will be sent by mail 
For sale by Music Dealers every-where. 


Also, Cricket, 


PEST POISON 


$3.0 ‘$3.00 


post-paid, upon receipt of price. 


FRANK JENKINS, 
24 Murray St., 
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WRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIIL, No. 22. 








that leak are costly property. You cannot afford 
them. the damage to your housed crops, which 
results from one storm, isoften more than the cost 
of putting your Barn roof in order. The yearly 
decay ef agricultural machinery and implements, 
arising from leaky roofs on outhouses, would more 
thun pay the cost of rooting every she d. erib and 
storehouse on your farm. Your stoc« suffers from 
the drippings of your stable roof, and the necessity 
of their lying in wet stalls. These evils affect prop- 
erty, but when your house roof leaks it is worse 
yet; then comfort departs, and you have a garret 
fullof puils and pans to catch the steady streams; 
there are wet ceilings and falling plaster; there is 
spoiled furniture, damp bedding and rheumatism ; 
there is the anxious wife, wearied with running 
up-stairs to guard against new leaks; it is decay, 
and ruin, and property wasted. You cannot afford 
it. Our Slate Rooting Paint will end your difficul- 
ties and make your roofs water-ti ght. For new 
roofs, our Rubber Rooting Felt covered with Slate 
Rooting Paint will give satisfaction to anyone. 
For full information in regard to Roofing and 
House Paints generally, send for our 100 page Boo 
which is free to all who write at once and mention 
this newspaper. 

Address, N. Y. SLATE ROOFING CO., 

8 Cedar Street. New York. 


LIMITED, 


THE CENTENNIAL WATCH, 


The watch for the Centennial can easily be kept 
at a very moderate cost by purchasing one of those 
elegant 


Ladd Patent Gold Watch Cases, 


fitted with a fine movementto match. Try it and 
see for yourself. These Cases are made in Ladies, 
Gentlemen and Boys’ sizes, in Bascine, Mansard 
and Flat shapes. in all styles of engraving and fin- 
ish, for stem and ke y winder movements of Amer- 
ican Manufacture. For sale by deale rs every- 
where. None genuine unless stampea “G. ° 
LADD’s PAT.” under the bezel. Circulars descrip- 
tive and historical sent on ¢ ory one ~~ by the Man- 
uracturers, J. A. BRO 

ll Maiden Nvevaal New York. 


The American House of Antiques 
SY PHER & CoO., 
593 Broadway, 
ure receiving weekly very large and valuable addi- 
tions to their stock of 
DU hay H INLAID FURNITU oon 
‘AL HALL CLOCKS, } 

eT HL FURNITURE. 
ANESE BRONZEs. 
DEN, AND ORIENTAL d 
WARE. CARVED FRENCH 
OAK FURNITURE. 


A Very Seamenaien Assortment of Teak- 
woed Furniture. 


Warren Ward & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Chamber, Parlor, and Library Fur- 
niture, Mattresses. &c., 
75 and 77 SPRING ST., COR. CROSBY, 
NEW YORK, 
Are now offering 
THEIR LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FURNITURE 


AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
We invite the attention of those about to furnish 
country cottages, city residences, or hotels, to cull 
and examine our goods and prices. 


_ ESTABLISHED 1850. 


DUTCH MU- 
UETRIE a 


185 9), 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


ARE MATCHLESS. 
33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


They are the best made in the country. They 
take the lead of all first-class instruments, being 
unrivalled in beauty of tone and perfection of 
mechanism in every detail. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
PRICES REASONABLE—TERMS EASY, 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


COOPER HOUSE, 


Cooperstown, N. Y.. (foot of Otxeco Lake,) 


Will open June 24, 1876. Applications for rooms 
may be addressed to the preprietor as above. 
Plans of the hotel may be seen and rooms engaged 
at tne Coleman House, Broadway and 27th street, 
New York. Rooms, $15 to $25 per week. 


W. B. COLEMAN, Proprietor, 


HEATH HOUSE, 


SCHOOLEY MOUNTAIN SPRINGS, N. J. 
Two hours from New York via Morris and Essex 
R.R. Accommodates 400 guests; fine lawn; cha- 
lybeate water; Band and Music Hall; pertect 
drainage; pure spring water; vegetables from our 
own garden; resident physician; no mosquitoes. 
Circulars «t the Coleman House, 27th Street " 
Broadway. co LEMAN & CARRIQUE. 


WHITESTONE HOUSE, 
WHITESTONE, L. I. 


Twelve miles from city. by a North Shore 
& Central R.R. Now w open. se has every con- 














venience. Terms low. 
R. D. TUCKER, Manager. 


During the remainder of the year, b 
| tions to the ‘*‘ AMERICAN COOKERY,”’ 
Interests’ Department,’’ N. Y. Tribune, 


FIT! 


100,000 ALREADY! 


Age nts wanted. 
| cans by express, CHARGES PAID 


Please send ‘‘ AMERICAN COOKERY 


Name 


Iss DELININS 


Post Office 


County 


Stat 





y special arrangement, we will receive subscrip- 


conducted by Mrs. Laura E. Lyman, Editor ‘Home 


the best Dining-Room and Kitchen magazine in 


the world, at 50 cents per annum, postage paid, and besides send a premium to every 

subscriber, free of postage, of a @0-cent can of the celebrated Royal Baking Powder. 
This magazine is just the thing for every housekeeper, and now is the time to get it, 

| for a year, for almost nothing. 500 subscriptions per day are being received. 

We give exclusive territory, pay &@ BIG commission, and send premium 

Write us for tern 

THE UNION PU BLISHING COMPANY, 171 Duane St., N. Y. 

Fi)l out this ticket with your address s and send it with 50 cents. 


To THE UNION PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


171 Duane Street, New York. 


"for one year, together with the premium can of 
the celebrated Royal Baking Powder, all free of postage, to 


e 





SOME 


OF OUR 


Fine Black Cheviot Suits, 


Best Middlesex Flannel Suits. - - - 


PRICES. 


15. 
16. 


All the Leading Styles of Plaid and Check 


Cassimere Suits” - 


Excellent Business Suits made to 


Suitings, from $24 upward. 


Send for 


from $15 to $28. 


order, from Imported and American 


Samples. 


NICHOLS & CoO., 


Late 


JSESSU P 


& CoO., 


FASHIONABLE CLOTHIERS, 
No. 256 BROADWAY, Opposite City Hall. 





BONNETS. 


Elegantly Trimmed Bonnets and Round Hats at very LOW PRICES. 


A complete assortment of Chips, 


Straws. Sailor and Shade Hats equally low. 


Warranted Real Chip 


Hats from $3 each, and trimmed with the very best material at from 


$12. 


EDWARD. A. 


MORRISON, 


893 BROADWAY, between 19th and 20th sts. 





FIREWORKS 


Flags, Lanterns, Centennial Banners, &c., 
Furnished for Public and Private Displays. 


THE UNEXCE 


Send for Catalogue. 


LLED FIREWORKS CO,, 


| 12 Chambers Street. 





ARE YOU COINGC TO PAINT? 


USE NONE 


BUT THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


It is the Original and only Reliable Mixed Paint, Mixed Ready for Use. 


Sample Cards, together with testimonials from 
furnished free by the 


owners of the finest residences in the Country 


AVERILL C HEMIC AL PAINT CO., 


For sale in every section of the country. 


32 Burling Slip, New York City. 





USE ONLY 
THE RUBB 
=|Is the 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. 


Smooth, Glossy, Durable, 


THE BEST. 
ER PAINT 


Best Paint in the World. 


It is 


Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical; and of any 


shade from PURE WHITE to JET BLACK; and as evidence of its being 


the BEST PAINT, then 


eoessity of their establishing the following Branch 


Factories will abundantly testify. 
BRANCH FACTORIES: 


506 West St., New York. 


83 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. Ill. 


210. Third St., St. Louis. Mo.; anda Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & 


Bro., No. 2 


N. Liberty St.. Baltimore, Md, 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application, 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES. 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 
ALL COLORS, 


TO BE SOLD AT COST. 


For prices and particulars address 





FRANK JENKINS, 
Box 456, N. Y. 





FOR EXCURSIONS. 


Saloon eee Pane moeon. 
Barges Republic, Chi win, Caledonia, and 
Anna. ental, Exce asker Park, Cold 
Spring, Rootes tan Beach and dlona Istand Groves. 
Office, 384 West St. opposite Cametoenee Street 
Ferry. New York. H. B. CROSSETT. 





of the Centennial Build- 


Free.—Five Views inessent for se. stamp. 


. W. BELL& Co., Phila, 











